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White 


WARREN BECK‘ 


Daiscussivc the American blend of 
humor, Max Eastman once speculated 
“about what might be done by a mind 
trained in fact and true to it, equipped as 
such a mind must be with humor, and 
yet not ill-at-ease in deeps of feeling and 
among fervent adventures of imagina- 
tion, not ill-at-ease among revolutionary 
ideas, not condemned to make a final 
resting place of fact and laughter.” If 
such a writer has not yet appeared full- 
fledged, at least America has his proto- 
type in E. B. White. Some will think 
White is it, the man himself. Some may 
think he is better than that, is more than 
anyone would have known how to speci- 
fy, a truly original writer, with the 
unique fusion of basic traits and idio- 
syncrasies which makes an artist’s work 
freshly representative. 

A who’s-who glance at E. B. White 
shows a middle-aged man, migratory be- 
tween New York City and Maine, a 
graduate of Cornell University, husband 
of one wife and father of one son, an 
editor, a magazine contributor, and the 
author of a few volumes of prose pieces 
and verse, together with a story for chil- 
dren. Gradually emergent as a journalist 


* Professor of English, Lawrence College; author 
of the novel Final Score and of The Blue Sash and 
Other Stories; recently a faculty member at Shriven- 
ham American University, England. 


in the tradition of Addison and Hazlitt, 
White has always been a writing man, 
having done time in reporting and ad- 
vertising. He has reaped from his Maine 
farm, besides its indigenous produce, a 
number of fresh experiences and well- 
ripened opinions, regularly brought to 
market in Harper’s under the gracious 
label ‘One Man’s Meat.” In the decade 
preceding his Harper’s engagement he 
supplied the New Yorker with the “ Notes 
and Comments” which contributed so 
greatly to that magazine’s brilliance. For 
a professional nearing fifty, his output is 
comparatively slim and casual, but there 
are good and honorable reasons for this. 
White has never allowed himself the 
commercial advantages of being slick, 
obvious, and grossly prolific. He is an 
intellectually fastidious man, who has 
practiced letters as a vocation, not a 
racket; and his laconic, critically hu- 
morous writing is an honest product. It 
is to the credit of not altogether credit- 
able times that such a writer has not 
lacked appreciation. 

Editors of pedagogical anthologies 
have increasingly exhibited White’s 
work. Well they might, for he aids 
teachers in marking out a continuing 
stream of literature, a present momentum 
aware of historic culture and expressive, 
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in modern terms, of those immortal 
longings, large and small, which beget 
art. Here is a plain contemporary who 
has brought back substance as well as 
polish to the journalistic paragraph, and 
who can also stand consideration along 
with the Augustan and Romantic essay- 
ists, in such pieces as “Sabbath Morn,” 
“The World of Tomorrow,” “Walden,” 
“Camp Meeting,” “Freedom,” “On a 
Florida Key,” “Once More to the Lake,” 
“Aunt Poo,” and ‘“Morningtime and 
Eveningtime”’; and for younger students 
there is easier access in essays like ‘‘ Mov- 
ies” and “Motor Cars.” Two qualities 
above all earn E. B. White high academic 
regard. One is his prose style, which for a 
combined ease, scope, and incisiveness is 
perhaps the best American expository 
writing in a personal vein since Thoreau. 
Another of White’s achievements is the 
rehabilitation of the informal essay, 
which in recent times has often 
ailed, either of a hectic preciosity or a 
boisterous madness. White is never 
precious, never boisterous; and he is 
always sane, though most character- 
istically it is with the poet’s transcendent 
sanity, an imaginative bent, paralleling 
sublime relativities. 

Since the haunting dictum that the 
style is the man himself is often super- 
stitiously interpreted by students to 
mean a fine frenzy of untrammeled 
effusion, teachers have special use for 
any successful contemporary whose 
style demonstrates the broad, stern 
meaning inherent in that apparently 
inescapable definition. White’s prose not 
only shows facets of the matter, it em- 
bodies the whole truth. It has a nice dic- 
tion ranging from the naturally col- 
loquial to an intellectual aptness as 
juicily tart as a plum. He hears “The 
Indian Love Call” over loudspeakers at a 
fair “bathing heaven and earth in jumbo 


tenderness.” He sees a retriever come 
into the house “full of greetings on a 
grand scale.”” When he learns that San 
Quentin’s inmates deluge their prison 
paper with verse, his leaning toward 
similitudes identifies all poetry as “the 
hopeful wing-sprouting of the incarcerat- 
ed spirit.”” With that sharp perception of 
the grotesque which humorists so often 
reveal by incongruous juxtaposition, 
White notes that “‘last week the Forhan 
toothpaste people put Evangeline Adams 
on the air.... Miss Adams being the 
famous astrologer, versed in the signs of 
Cancer, Sagittarius, Virgo, and, more 
recently, Pyorrhea.” His is the quick, 
pinioning phrase, as in naming Hitler’s 
crowd ‘“opportunists in bullet-proof 
vests.”” When he characterizes Thoreau’s 
“tale of individual simplicity” as “the 
best written and the cockiest,”’ he shows 
a twofold familiarity, doubly pleasing. 
In the firm context there is no un- 
pleasant jar, but only a rich dissonance, 
between the word “‘cockiest” and such 
phrases as “a document of increasing 
pertinence.” This easy range is seen in 
the fused allusions of an April item that 
“the frogs have begun their song of 
songs, deep in the heart of wetness.” 
White’s prose nears the ideal style de- 
fined by Hazlitt, except that White 
makes freer use of words which have not 
taken out their final papers with the 
lexicographer. His colloquialism, an as- 
pect of his independence and informality, 
can give students of English a model, 
too, in that it is always a precise diction, 
and never trite. Actually he is a purist in 
the best sense, and not least in that he is 
helping to fix meanings of words that 
will appear in future editions of dic- 
tionaries. Moreover, it is all done with- 
out flourish or groaning; White has the 
true artisan’s unaffected dexterity. His 
sentences are as sure-footed and lightly 
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vigorous as an athletic youth in sneakers. 
However, if style is the man himself, it is 
more than a matter of diction and con- 
struction, it inheres in the largest pos- 
sible sense of the thing said, and must be 
discerned in the whole body of a writer’s 
work, as it projects his temperament and 
outlook. Such a concept of style is 
especially important in judging White, 
whose pieces often have a deceptively 
cursory look. 

The integration of his essays is both 
subtle and tough. Unimaginative read- 
ing would miss, for instance, the re- 
flective sinuosity of such a composition 
as ‘On a Florida Key,” and might even 
call it inconsequentially rambling. Noth- 
ing could be more erroneous; it is vibrant 
with thematic tensions. In the rainy 
weather the Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce writes publicity behind drawn 
blinds. There is the vacationer’s choice 
concerning the gas heater, whether ‘‘to 
congeal in a well-ventilated room or 
suffocate in comfort.” White’s struggle 
to catch up with the fresh milk contrasts 
with a news-story centenarian’s coming 
out just right on half a gallon of whiskey 
a day. The Flag and the motto “Liberty 
for all” are applauded at the theater from 
which Negroes are excluded, in a South 
which seeks to enhance the orange by 
“Color added.”” The woman next door 
tracks in sand bringing pamphlets to 
prove that America (at least) should 
mind its own business. (White decides 
against removing the sand, since “‘this is 
the way keys form, apparently,” and he 
has “no particular reason to interfere.’’) 
He archeologizes the grass-grown paving 
of Florida’s “unfinished cities .... con- 
ceived in haste and greed” in “real 


estate’s purple hour” with “orchestras 
playing gently to prepare the soul of the 
wanderer for the mysteries of sub- 
division”; now on the adjacent beaches 


he hears the sea’s eternal murmur, “‘So 
soon?” The essay itself is like a series of 
breaking waves, repeatedly propounding 
a skepticism confronting human folly. 
Yet, it also implies White’s belief, which 
he seems to find applicable not only to 
gas stoves, that “after a little practice a 
nice balance can be established—enough 
oxygen left to sustain life, yet enough 
heat generated to prevent death from 
exposure.” 

Out of his work emerges a spare but 
striking profile. It is that of the ironic 
spectator, the minority report personi- 
fied, the man with eyebrows raised but 
never harshly supercitious, the un- 
compromising individu ist who would 
as lief split a hair with himself as with 
anybody else, and a still, small, humane 
voice through two troublesome decades, 
when to be at the same time a sensitive, 
serene, incorruptible, polite, rugged, and 
charitable person has been the rarest of 
achievements. White’s geniality and 
fancy, detectable in his briefest jottings, 
are more generally recognized than his 
penetration and virility. The worst mis- 
take to make about him is to assume, as 
the hyper-solemn may, that he is a light- 
weight, a trifler and escapist. Intellectu- 
ally and morally he is hard as nails, and 
he is as unpretentiously functional as a 
snow fence. His informal and whimsical 
manner is no theatric quaintness; he is 
above egotistic or self-promotional airs. 
He is a proud realist, too, and soberly 
conscious of the intellectual’s obliga- 
tions. His integrity makes it possible for 
him to speak of serious matters quiet- 
ly and conversationally, with frequent 
quips and smiles, and yet with no devi- 
ation from good sense. Thus he describes 
shingling a barn roof while the Munich 
conference proceeded: ‘In my trance- 
like condition, waiting for the negotia- 
tions to end, I added a cupola to the 
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roof,” he says implicatively, “to hold a 
vane which would show which way the 
wind blew.” He defends this “sitting out 
a dance with a prime minister and a 
demigod,” inquiring,‘ Who has the longer 
view of things, anyway, a prime minister 
in a closet or a man on a barn roof?” 
Calling it England’s ‘‘ugliest peace,” he 
winds up with a judgment emphasized 
by its handy blending of figure, frolic, 
and irony. Chamberlain’s sacrifice to 
preserve peace reminded White of ‘the 
strange case of Ada Leonard, the strip 
artist of superb proportion,” who, rather 
than have her appendix out, ‘‘risked her 
life in order to preserve, in unbroken 
loveliness, the smooth white groin the 
men of Chicago loved so well.’ “But,” 
he goes on, “there comes a point beyond 
which you can’t push Beauty, on account 
of the lines it leaves in the face.” 
White’s basic seriousness is the more 
remarkable in that it outran the tend- 
ency of its time, the inclination to rest 
cynically in fact and laughter. He came 
to his work when the pantaloon humor- 
ists of the twenties were at their height, 
peddling the anodyne of nonsense as 
raw as the era’s gin, or busy at what 
Lamb called ‘“‘ wringing out coy sprightli- 
ness.” White never joined that sad 
assembly line, despite its bonuses, or got 
his bread by literary preening. No man 
has written more wittily of our time than 
he, but he has had no truck with inanity. 
Neither can his excursion into the pas- 
toral life be judged escapist. Indeed, in 
1938, the critical year of his retirement 
to Maine, he at once began to express in 
Harper’s a realistic internationalism well 
ahead of the New Yorker and of lagging 
public opinion generally. (It seems likely 
that White is responsible, too, for recent 
New Yorker “Notes and Comments” 
which have argued, with such logical and 
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ethical force, the cause of a genuinely 
dedicated and empowered world order.) 

Even more revealing than White’s 
prompt, right stand on the war and 
world peace is his earlier position as the 
deftly humorous but never merely play- 
ful satirist of the incredible twenties, 
which could not wring either acqui- 
escence or cynicism from him. Hearing a 
businessman’s boast of how an entire 
clerical department was moved, desks 
and all, from one building to another so 
expeditiously that the hundred em- 
ployees sat down to work again in about 
an hour, he asked, “And didn’t any of 
the clerks escape?” “But,’’ White con- 
cludes, “‘it was the wrong question.” 
Apparently the inquirer remained un- 
abashed; he went on asking just the 
right wrong questions. White’s probings 
have gone a long way beyond Sinclair 
Lewis’s crude satires of crudity and 
puerile escapist reactions against con- 
ventionality, just as they rose above 
such typical sophistications as Bench- 
ley’s short-winded jesting or Woollcott’s 
capsuled sentiment and morbid fascina- 
tion with the decadence of his own age 
and kind. At times such a fascination has 
seemed to sway the New Yorker, crazing 
its polish, as if it really navigated under 
its jibing slogan, “Not for the old lady 
from Dubuque,” and meant to take up 
where Lewis and Mencken might well 
have left off. The acquisition of White’s 
services and influence probably has been 
the fortunate New Yorker’s greatest 
single piece of luck with personnel, in 
helping it transcend the snobberies and 
seasonal enervation of a locale and a 
period. Certainly White never evinced 
the twenties’ faddish hatreds of the 
sticks and everything therein. He has 
not conceived of culture or felicity 
bounded by fences geographical, eco- 
nomic, or formally intellectual. He 
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escaped the lure of the Left Bank and 
the addictions of the Village. When 
asked, on his removal to Maine, whether 
he was not afraid of becoming pro- 
vincial, he retorted with another ques- 
tion: “Aren’t you afraid of becoming 
metropolitan?” Neither does White be- 
long to that stylishly nauseated group of 
demi-metropolitans who escaped to Con- 
necticut cottages, wherein to deplore the 
city, whence cometh their sports cloth- 
ing. White often writes of Manhattan 
with a zest as keen as Morley’s, though 
with a more detached humor and without 
any laureate arpeggios. Whether at the 
typewriter or in the henhouse, White is 
ingenuously himself, cool but appreci- 
ative, at once fanciful and sensible. 
When he lives on the land, he is no 
ruddy country gentleman posed in rid- 
ing boots, nor does he try to enact the 
flinty rustic. His neighbors expectantly 
ask, ‘You goin’ to get your deer?”’ but, 
says he, “I can’t seem to work up a 
decent feeling of enmity toward a deer. 
Toward my deer, I mean.” And of his 
appearance on his own acres he writes, 
“T have fitted myself out with standard 
equipment, dungarees and a cap; but I 
should think twice before I dared stand 
still in a field of new corn.” (It must 
be remembered, though, that Farmer 
White—phone Waterlot 40 Ring 3— 
brought a lot of hens’ eggs to market 
during the war years.) 

Neither is White’s history one of dis- 
creet abstention from sticking his neck 
out. In courageous and consistent as- 
sertion he has surpassed both the 
cynical humorists who aped the mode of 
a Neronian frivolity and a whole decade 
of angry ideologists marching in cadence 
with a prescribed social consciousness. 
And White has not only spoken out, he 
has made it stick. He has never been 
caught napping intellectually; he has not 


had to beat his breast publicly and read 
himself out of a previous folly, or still 
more shamefully, to sneak down from 
a flat-tired band wagon; he is not yet 
dated. Many of his winded and back- 
tracking contemporaries must ruefully 
envy his record, which in a generation’s 
lengthening perspectives is seen to have 
resulted not from temporizing or cau- 
tious aloofness, but from force of judg- 
ment, faith, and conscience. Humorously 
White has blamed his hay fever for a 
“tendency toward the spineless middle 
ground ....in time of political strain,” 
charging himself with “the compromis- 
ing nature of a man who from early 
childhood has found himself without a 
pocket handkerchief in a moment of de- 
fluxion,” but here he is only elaborat- 
ing a wry essay on Webster’s summer 
catarrh. There is nothing spineless about 
White’s serious comment on a littera- 
teur who in the same days of political 
strain pledged himself never to write 
anything that wasn’t socially significant. 
“A writer must believe in something, 
obviously,” says White, ‘‘but he should- 
n't joinaclub..... Even in evil times, a 
writer should cultivate only what nat- 
urally absorbs his fancy, whether it be 
freedom or cinch bugs. ... . Only under a 
dictatorship is literature expected to 
exhibit an harmonious design or an 
inspirational tone.” To write that in the 
late thirties required wisdom; to publish 
it then required pluck. White has 
achieved his place by moving across 
professional currents, not drifting with 
them. The abnormal thing about him 
has been that he has quietly maintained 
a humanistic norm in a period of noisy 
aberrations, naturalistic or dogmatic. 
In a double sense, he has stood up 
well. 

Politically White seems to be a sweat- 
of-brow, easy-does-it, lower-case demo- 
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crat. While condemning the system of 
free enterprise for having been “preda- 
tory and unfair,” he thinks that “in es- 
sence it was a good thing, which might 
have fitted people like a glove’ had it 
chosen to recognize that “what the 
common man wanted really was a sense 
of participation,” had the bonus at 
Christmas, “season of generosity and 
remorse,” been “given a ring and a name 
and made into an honest woman.” 
White thus differs not only from the rival 
zealots of laissez faire or Marxism, but 
from intermediate pessimists, for he 
evidently believes that there is in men a 
cultivable and rightful human quality 
(neglected by extremists, denied by 
cynics), a potentiality of independent 
conduct both provident and reciprocally 
considerate. To this ideal, slowly emer- 
gent in men’s most generous experience, 
and basic to the theory of democracy, 
White seems firmly committed. It is this 
faith which enabled him to refute Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s Wave of the Future so 
devastatingly. ““Is my own intellectual 
resistance,” he asks, “....any less 
promising than the force of nazism itself, 
merely because mine does not spring 
from human misery but from human 
sympathy? I don’t see why. And I do not 
regard it as a sin to hang fast to prin- 
ciples which I approve of and believe 
are still applicable.” Here, as in many 
similar passages, White seems to voice 
something comparatively inarticulate but 
fundamental and staunch in American 
life. It is his special honor to have kept 
this value in sight during a time when 
the writers with the simpler answers, or 
despairing of answers, were clouding the 
air with slung mud, custard pies, and 
good red brick. 

The gold medal of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club has gone to One Man’s Meat 
as “the book which is considered most 


nearly to attain the stature of a classic.” 
Though enthusiasts are prone to count 
classics still unhatched, it is not impos- 
sible to pick a winner in his own time. 
Landor gave the essayist Elia a verbal 
gold medal and a passkey to immortal- 
ity; a century has approved the judg- 
ment. Lamb, too, was an informal, 
ironic, fanciful, and humane writer whose 
quietly conversational remarks got 
heard in an era of big bow-wowing. How 
do they do it, Elia and E. B. White and 
the other rare writers of quiet-voiced, 
casual, classic paragraphs? Certainly not 
by being mousy or childish or inconse- 
quential. Those who see them in any such 
light are describing shadows cast by 
their own stuffy postures. Hearing 
Lamb blandly tell off Southey for 
religious hypocrisy, hearing White polite- 
ly put down Mrs. Lindbergh for imper- 
cipience, one recognizes a firmness that 
quite suffices without any pulpit-thump- 
ing, a conviction resting not on a pre- 
fabricated ideology but on the writ- 
er’s own humanity, that constant which 
he verifies in his fellow-men, and in the 
whole pitiable and joyful history of man. 

Thus, in his classic discussion of free- 
dom, White can report his awareness 
that he “traveled with secret papers per- 
taining to a divine conspiracy,” which 
had begun in childhood with “the 
haunting intimation . ... of nature pub- 
lishing herself through the ‘I.’” This, he 
says, is the feel of freedom in a planetary 
sense; ‘‘to be free, in a social sense, is to 
feel at home in a democratic frame- 
work.” In Hitler, White pointed out, 
“we do not detect either type of sensi- 
bility,” for he has “no sense of com- 
munion but rather an urge to prevail,” 
and “‘his feeling for men is not that they 
co-exist, but that they are capable of 
being arranged and _ standardized.” 
White holds his nose at the ‘“‘adaptable 
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natures” who compromise such a funda- 
mental distinction. Resenting ‘“‘the pa- 
tronizing air’ of such persons, he de- 
clares that “‘if it is boyish to believe that 
a human being should live free, then I'll 
gladly arrest my development.” White’s 
position is boyish only in the Words- 
worthian sense that “the Child is father 
of the Man.” The basing of democratic 
sympathies in his personal-planetary 
sense of freedom interestingly parallels 
the Hartleyan element in Wordsworth, 
as White’s fanciful confusion of himself 
with his own son in “Once More to the 
Lake”’ resembles Wordsworth’s sense of 
life’s resounding cycle, with its potent 
recollections. 

Such a deep-flowing, intense existence, 
romantic in the fundamental and best 
sense of the word, is what gives White’s 
writing not only its humane integrity 
but its great charm. That charm in- 
volves the sincerity and gusto of a capa- 
ble writer genuinely concerned with his 
subject. It employs the understatement 
by which an independent and civil 
personality would allow others also the 
inalienable right of taking or leaving it. 
It plays gracefully with the heterogene- 
ous and discrepant, in that most disarm- 
ing and endearing judiciousness which is 
humor. Aesthetically it adds to an in- 
tellectual cémprehensiveness the candor, 
lively allusion, tactful implication, and 
the cordial pauses of sympathetic con- 
versation. White is an eudaemonist, 


whose mind is his kingdom, in which he 
is a benevolent monarch, blessed with 
good genius, diligent in the regulation of 
internal affairs and the conduct of free 
trade and genial diplomacy with the 
world. He has gone beyond sad fact and 
cynical laughter to prove the humane 
value he once defined as “gaiety, or 
truth in sheep’s clothing.” 

In art as well as in conduct, individual- 
ism needs the regulative ingredient of 
common kindness. On this score White 
surpasses Thoreau, whom he admires, 
and with whom he is often admiring- 
ly compared. Thoreau’s independence 
sometimes stooped to spiritual parsi- 
mony; his transcending was often a 
deliberate skipping, so that he failed to 
read the whole text of life. Conversely, 
White’s expense account on a visit to 
Walden includes a baseball bat and 
glove, “gifts to take back to a boy”; and 
he remarks that Thoreau “never had to 
cope with a shortstop.” White has had 
to, and apparently the compulsion is not 
just of circumstance but of tempera- 
ment. Empathy has moved him to cope 
with much that a self-centered individ- 
ualist would overlook, or that a Levite 
would pass by. Egoistic preoccupation 
sometimes makes the informal essay in- 
human; but White’s writings, however 
personal, abound in that wide-ranging 
awareness and response essential to an 
achievement of literature’s fullest di- 
mensions. 
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The Fallacy of Free Reading as an 
Approach to Apprectation 


BERTHA HANDLAN‘ 


Lixe all teachers of English, I am often 
irritated by speakers who set up a straw 
man—representing some sin which we 
are supposed to commit in the classroom 
—and who earnestly belabor the straw 
man until he is reduced to chaff. I am not 
annoyed by the criticism, but I am an- 
noyed because the straw man is straw; 
that is, because he exists only in the 
speaker’s imagination. In discussing the 
fallacy of free reading as an approach to 
appreciation, possibly I, too, am setting 
up a straw man. You may not believe 
that in the secondary schools of this 
country we have a program of free read- 
ing. But let me define the term as I mean 
to use it here; perhaps you will agree that 
in many schools a program of free read- 
ing is in effect. 

Free reading is unguided reading. In 
practice a program of free reading may 
mean turning youngsters loose in a li- 
brary and letting them read; or giving 
them a list of a hundred or a thousand 
books from which they may select titles 
for book reports; or simply giving them 
general instructions about the literary 
types which they must read. 

It is a program, then, in which guid- 
ance is nominal, not real; it is a program 
to which direction is given only generally 
rather than specifically; it is a program in 
which little consistent attention is given 
to helping students set up standards for 
evaluation of what they read. In short, it 


t Assistant professor of English and education, 
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is the program of reading which we call 
supplementary reading, outside reading, 
recreational reading. Such programs are 
not free in the sense that youngsters read 
without compulsion. But they are cer- 
tainly free inasmuch as students’ reading 
is unguided. Possibly the description 
does not fit the program in your school, 
but it is an accurate, fair description of 
what goes on in nine out of ten high 
schools that I have visited in the past few 
years. 

A student’s so-called outside read- 
ing is supposed to be influenced by 
whatever we do with literature in 
the classroom. The theory is that, 
through the study of good literature, a 
student learns certain principles of evalu- 
ation which will carry over to his own 
reading. Presumably, if he is then exposed 
to a variety of titles, he will learn to ap- 
preciate better and better books. Un- 
fortunately, of course, the reading which 
students do on their own and the litera- 
ture which they study in a classroom are 
so dimly related in form, interest, and 
level of maturity that the transfer from 
one to the other exists only in our minds, 
not the students’. But unless one feels 
that the program of free reading, or out- 
side reading, does help students enjoy 
books which are more artistic or better 
than those which they normally choose, 
there seems little reason for the program 
to exist. Reading per se, beyond that done 
for the simplest purposes, has little value. 
No one believes that a steady diet of 
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cheap fiction benefits the reader or that 
the unrestricted consumption of un- 
trustworthy “informative” books does 
anything more than confuse him.? As 
Mr. Hutchins once said, “If we suc- 
ceeded in teaching everybody to read 
and everybody read nothing but pulp 
magazines, obscene literature, and Mein 
Kampf, the last state of the nation would 
be worse than the first.’’3 If we are realis- 
tic, we must be concerned not only with 
how many books high-school students 
read but with what they read. And I am 
convinced that many high-school stu- 
dents, left to their own devices, do not 
grow in appreciation of the best in books 
but, rather, remain at a relatively low 
level of taste and maturity. They choose 
the easiest and the shortest rather than 
the more difficult and more fully devel- 
oped; the familiar rather than the un- 
familiar; the stereotyped rather than the 
original; the true-to-their-own erroneous 
convictions rather than the true-to-actual 
cause and effect. 

I should like to suggest some fallacious 
notions which, I think, have made the 
usual program of free reading in the high 
school less effective than we should like it 
to be. The first is the assumption that, as 
long as youngsters are reading reputable 
books written for adolescents, we have no 
reason to be concerned about their read- 
ing tastes and habits. Certainly no one 
would question that modern books for 
young people are higher in quality, more 
finished in style, and more wholesome in 
tone than the cheap books and maga- 
zines which they are meant to supplant. 

2See Douglas Waples et al., What Reading Does 


to People (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940), pp. 24 ff., for a discussion of this point of view. 


3 Robert M. Hutchins, “Literacy Is Not 
Enough,” in William S. Gray (ed.), Co-operative Ef- 
forts to Improve Reading (“Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs,” No. 56 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942]), p. 18. 


But reputable books for adolescents do 
have some characteristics which need to 
be examined critically. 

A year or two ago I had occasion to 
analyze some reputable books which 
were the most popular fiction read by 
some tenth-grade students who took part 
in a study which I had conducted.‘ In the 
study, students’ reading choices were not 
guided. Analysis of the favorites showed 
nothing pernicious, nothing objectionable, 
if one considered each book by itself. 
But, when the whole list was examined, 
something rather interesting came to 
light. Apparently a fair number of books 
popular with students have fallen into a 
pattern. Let me mention a few of the 
patterns. Each of the four dog stories 
most popular with students fits this 
description: 

The book is short, simply written, and un- 
complicated; its central character is a superdog, 
whose bravery, chivalry, loyalty, and physical 
vigor are marked. The dog, in a sense, triumphs 
over human characters after a series of adven- 
tures and mishaps. Simple justice is dealt out 
quickly and neatly. The scene is a familiar one— 
familiar to all students who attend motion pic- 
tures. In the book there is considerable violence, 
a strong element of suspense, and few descrip- 
tive or reflective passages. 


Incidentally, in three of the four favorite 
dog stories, the superdog is kidnaped; in 
the fourth, the dog runs away from his 
master. 

Certain other stereotyped ideas ran 
through an alarmingly high number of 
the favorite books. In an unwarranted 
number of instances when city dwellers 
are pitted against rural youth, the latter 
win; or, by implication, the country 
equals “good”; the city, ‘‘bad.” In an 

4For full presentation of data referred to here 
and subsequently see ‘““A Comparison of the Charac- 
teristics of Certain Adolescent Readers and the Qual- 
ities of the Books They Read” (unpublished Doc- 


tor’s dissertation, Graduate School, University of 
Minnesota, 1945). 
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equally unwarranted number of in- 
stances, poor or middle-class people are 
stronger, brighter, more virtuous than 
the rich. For example, when a rich boy 
and a poor boy have a chance to solve a 
mystery, who does the trick? The poor 
boy, of course. When dogs belonging to a 
poor lad and a rich youngster get into a 
fight, which one wins? No young reader 
expects for a minute that the rich boy’s 
dog will win—and the reader is rarely 
disappointed. Equally omnipresent is 
the “Cinderella” theme. Sometimes a 
cowardly youth finds physical courage 
and confidence; an orphan boy wins a 
home; a handicapped athlete wins a race; 
a slave girl wins a patrician; or a dog, 
“the littlest and runtiest in a litter of 
nine,” becomes a champion. 

Here is still another pattern that ran 
through the favorite books. Villains seem 
to fall into three classes: (1) the rich, (2) 
the non-Anglo-Saxon, and (3) the urban. 
In almost every one of the favorite books 
heroes and heroines had Anglo-Saxon 
names: Barton, Tucker, Wellington, 
Evans, Foster, Drew, and so forth. Obvi- 
ously, the locale of some of the stories de- 
termined that the leading characters 
would have names that are convention- 
ally respectable and favorable. But the 
assumption that young people whose 
ancestors came from the British Isles 
make the ideal hero or heroine is a stere- 
otype that I personally wish we could do 
away with. 

I could go on and on with the monoto- 
nous pattern of ideas that appeared in 
the books most popular with the young 
people whose reading tastes I studied. 
Possibly it is sufficient to say that the 
books did present a large number of 
stereotyped ideas, some of which are 
perhaps unfortunate in their effect upon 
young readers. I do not object to the 
ideas in themselves; but I do object to 
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their repetition in books which we regard 
as good reading for junior and senior high 
school students. One superdog is every 
boy’s right; one girl who “makes good”’ 
by force of charm and luck is acceptable; 
one story of a boy who beats adults at 
their own game is due the young, who 
rarely win in actual conflicts between 
young and old. One snobbish boy who 
reforms is a good hero. One girl who 
has difficulty adjusting to school life is 
worth reading about. One boy who finds 
a treasure, wins a horse race, discovers a 
secret, or solves a mystery is an entertain- 
ing hero. The original of each pattern isun- 
objectionable. Possibly the first few cop- 
ies are acceptable. But when the patterns 
are repeated ad nauseam, as they are, 
adults who believe that we should simply 
expose young readers to such books and 
leave them free to choose as they will 
may well take note. Many high-school 
students like to remain in the security of 
the familiar, just as little children like to 
hear the same story over and over. If our 


library shelves are filled with books of a 


pattern and if we do not guide students 
away from the pattern, do they have a 
chance for growth in taste, maturity, and 
judgment? 

A second false notion under which we 
sometimes labor is that students exposed 
to a collection made up of some very 
good and some mediocre books will even- 
tually choose the former. This notion lies 
behind the practice of simply sending 
students to the library for books or hav- 
ing them choose their reading from a 
given list, which inevitably must include 
a great variety of titles. Again from the 
study to which I have referred, it is pos- 
sible to cite some data on this point. The 
students in the investigation had 
access to a classroom library of about 
five hundred titles, representing a great 
range of maturity, difficulty, and general 
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merit. In addition, they could read any- 
thing they wanted from home and town 
libraries. Because the total amount of 
reading from outside the classroom col- 
lection was small, it seems fair enough to 
generalize only about the difference be- 
tween read and unread books from the 
classroom library. 

In general, students did not read books 
in which adults—not young people—are 
the central characters; in which the set- 
ting is foreign in place or past in time; in 
which unfamiliar characters appear; in 
which fantasy or subtle humor play a 
part; or which have slow-moving narra- 
tive, descriptive exposition, or discursive 
passages. In short, even very bright boys 
and girls, capable of reading almost any- 
thing, chose the easy, the immature,the 
obvious, the simple. It is true that 
brighter students did choose books which 
were somewhat more difficult and ma- 
ture, somewhat less stereotyped, than 
those read by less able students. But the 
difference was slight. Even the best stu- 
dents were not reading for any notice- 
able purpose; they were not growing in 
appreciation over a period of five months 
—a short period, I grant, but still a sixth 
of the total time that students spend in 
the senior high school. Again, it seems 
obvious that free reading, unguided 
reading, is not conducive to growth in 
appreciation. 

A third fallacy that marks our think- 
ing about the reading program in the 
high school is that we believe students’ 
reading interests and general interests 
correlate neatly. Because we have as- 
sumed that students want to read about 
their vocational interests, hobbies, and 
general interests, we have sometimes 
thought that our job is done when we 
provide an abundance of the so-called 
career books, a number of titles about 
aviation, art, music, sports, etc. We have 
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stopped short of guidance because we 
have assumed that students will volun- 
tarily, freely, go to the books which “‘re- 
late to their interests” and that these 
young readers then will at least read to 
some purpose. I do not believe that the 
assumption is altogether warranted. 
Given easy access to a number of career 
books and to biographies of people suc- 
cessful in one career or another, high- 
school students do not necessarily read 
the books about the vocations in which 
they are interested. A girl interested in 
nursing may read Sue Barton, but she is 
just as likely to read Careers of Cynthia, 
Peggy Covers the News, or Polly Tucker, 
Merchant. A girl totally uninterested in 
nursing may read the Sue Barton books— 
all of them. A boy sincerely interested in 
medicine may ignore biographies of doc- 
tors even when the books are available 
and readable. Other boys who have not 
thought of medicine as a career may find 
in books about doctors something that 
appeals to them. 

Similarly, careful analysis of the rela- 
tion between students’ general interests 
and reading interests shows that boys 
who like radio do not necessarily want to 
read about radio; girls interested in mu- 
sic may not enjoy books about music or 
musicians; students interested in science 
may ignore books about science; boys 
who like sports may not want to read 
about sports. Apparently we cannot as- 
sume that students will select books 
which reflect their interest in some ac- 
tivity. Possibly some boys and girls draw 
a line between reading and doing. Possi- 
bly the character of a student’s general 
interests may actually reveal informa- 
tion significant to teachers and librarians 
concerned with guiding reading. A girl 
interested in attending concerts, listen- 
ing to broadcasts of serious music, and 
buying recordings may not be interested 
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in music as such. She may be demon- 
strating her need to escape into a world 
more romantic, more thrilling, more 
beautiful than that in which she lives. A 
biography of a musician would satisfy 
the girl only if it, too, could provide an 
escape sufficiently romantic and emo- 
tional. Another girl presumably ‘“‘inter- 
ested in music” may really be interested 
in performing, in appearing in public. A 
boy whose interests in art, music, science, 
writing, or current affairs seem deep and 
sincere but who cannot hold his own in 
the normal, rough give-and-take of high- 
school life may express his longing to be 
“one of the fellows” by his choice of 
wildly adventurous books full of violence 
and excitement or by his choice of books 
about sports heroes. A girl who has no 
desire to be a nurse may read dozens of 
little stories about nurses because she 
enjoys the mild, easy-to-read pattern of 
an ordinary young girl who succeeds, 
makes friends, has gentle romance, and 
has fun with other girls. 

Only in a carefully guided program of 
reading do teachers and librarians take 
time to study the relation between stu- 
dents’ general interests and reading in- 
terests. Only in a guided program will 
adults realize that young people’s gen- 
eral interests must be interpreted, not 
read directly, if young people are to be 
led subtly and carefully to books which 
will satisfy some of their psychological 
needs and at the same time provide suc- 
cessively more artistic fare. 

A fourth weak spot obvious in the 
free-reading program as it is commonly 
administered is our belief that we have 
done our duty if we provide “girls’ 
books” and ‘“‘boys’ books.” We know, of 
course, that the reading tastes of boys 
and girls differ decidedly. Indeed, they 
may differ even more completely than 
we have sometimes thought. We have 


assumed that there are a few common 
grounds upon which boys’ and girls’ 
reading interests meet: a mutual liking 
for mystery stories or animal stories; a 
mild, common preference for stories of 
America’s past rather than for those 
about other countries. If, however, we 
analyze the specific choices which boys 
and girls make from the books we label 
mystery stories, animal stories, or stories 
of America’s past, we will find distinct 
sex differences. For example, boys are 
likely to read mysteries which are vio- 
lent, exotic stories of intrigue and es- 
pionage; girls, rather than boys, are 
likely to choose “homey homicides” in 
which the violence is offstage, the char- 
acters familiar middle-class figures, the 
crime almost incidental. But most of us 
who are charged with providing books 
for young people make no fine distinc- 
tions. We provide girls’ books, boys’ 
books, and middle-of-the-ground books. 
And, unfortunately, most of us provide 
little guidance in reading. 

In a guided program in reading, we 
would be more aware than we are of 
why some books are attractive to girls, 
others to boys. Furthermore, in a guided 
program we could try to develop among 
boys and girls some common interests 
which might lead to some common 
reading. Because in modern society a 
great number of fields of interest should 
be a concern of both men and women, 
it seems reasonable that in the sec- 
ondary school some effort should be 
made to get girls to read “boys’ books” 
and boys to read “girls’ books.” Data 
from studies of adult reading habits 
show that sex differences persist strongly 
into adult life, possibly more than is 
socially desirable. Nonfiction books on 
such subjects as current events, in- 
ternational affairs, politics, and the like, 
should not be, as they generally are, 
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the province of men. Nor should home 
life, child care, and common domestic 
concerns be important only to women. 
Literature that interprets the experi- 
ences and personalities of women should 
not be read exclusively by a feminine 
public nor should literature that has a 
masculine tone be generally ignored by 
women. It is absurd to suggest that we 
can change the course of society and 
break the pattern of interests and con- 
cerns of men and women solely by a pro- 
gram of reading guidance in the high 
school. But it seems possible that the 
whole secondary-school program—in- 
cluding the free-reading program—has 
operated to perpetuate sex differences in 
interests. Through guidance we may 
help a student appreciate books which 
ordinarily are the sole preserve of the op- 
posite sex. 

Fifth, we are approaching the reading 
program in high school somewhat unre- 
alistically if we believe that older boys 
and girls will, unaided, bridge the gap 
between adolescent and adult interests 
successfully. Will a boy simply turned 
free to read jump successfully from 
Meader, Tunis, Pease, or Dumas to Con- 
rad? Will a girl jump neatly and easily 
from Little Women to Jane Austen? Most 
boys and girls will not. Instead they will 
stop reading, turn to highly publicized 
best-sellers, or keep reading the juvenile 
fare suitable to the maturity and ability 
of younger high-school students but not 
to those of the young adults whom we 
find in our junior and senior classes. Con- 
siderable guidance—very careful, indi- 
vidual guidance—will help some stu- 
dents slide painlessly into the great field 
of good adult books. Reorganization of 
the program in literature in the junior and 
senior year may help other boys and 
girls see that many great pieces of litera- 
ture do reflect some of their own personal 


concerns and some of the great social 
problems in which high-school students 
can become interested. But other stu- 
dents need a different kind of direction 
and help. They need to be guided to 
“in-between” books—possibly reputable 
modern literature which is not so de- 
manding as some of the great books of 
the past. They need books which seem 
immediately satisfying—and, to provide 
them, we may have to relax some of the 
traditional taboos which have kept cer- 
tain contemporary books out of our high- 
school libraries. Possibly some young 
readers need a new kind of book, a book 
which is deliberately written for sixteen- 
year-olds who are not ready for truly 
adult fare. Even if we persuade some- 
one to write for older students, it is pos- 
sible, of course, that such books will seem 
contrived; but when we consider how 
many good books, truly artistic books, 
have been “written on demand,” I think 
we need not fear that an in-between book 
must necessarily be inartistic. 

Finally, we have been at fault when we 
assume that “freedom of opinion”’ about 
books is the final step toward develop- 
ment of appreciation. It is wholesome 
that in many schools young people are 
encouraged to express their likes and dis- 
likes frankly and that in most schools 
young people are no longer expected to 
parrot the literary opinions and vocabu- 
lary of their teachers. But freedom of 
opinion, freedom from insincerity, is the 
first step toward appreciation, not the 
last. When students have accomplished 
the first step, the teacher may indeed be 
thankful. But if the teacher is concerned 
with guiding students’ reading, not just 
letting students read, he knows that his 
work has just started. With infinite pa- 
tience, with complete understanding, 
with no sense of shock at the immaturity 
or crudity of students’ taste in literature, 
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the teachers may help students develop 
critical powers. Sometimes—very often, 
in fact—he will want to enlarge and 
deepen students’ experiences so that they 
can bring to bear upon their reading a 
maturity of ideas which they normally do 
not possess. Sometimes he will want to 
help students see that a piece of litera- 
ture may have personal, social, and artis- 
tic values. He may want to help students 
clarify their notions about what a writer 
is trying to do and to help students see 
the relation between a writer’s experi- 
ence and their own. But, whatever he 
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does, he will not abdicate. He will not 
feel that his sole job is to listen to stu- 
dents express opinions about the books 
they read. 

For the usual free-reading program, I 
wish that we could substitute a program 
of guided reading, in which books inside 
the classroom and those outside come 
closer together than they are at present, 
in which we help each student find pleas- 
ure and profit in worth-while books, and 
in which we help students find the joy 
and excitement that come from growth 
in appreciation. 


Teaching Grammar and Usage in Relation 
to Speech and Writing 


LUELLA B. COOK" 


I AM going to develop the topic assigned 
to me almost entirely in the concrete, 
with illustrations put before you so that 
you may see what I am talking about. 
But, first, the method I shall discuss is 
based on these five beliefs: 


1. That the “place of grammar’’—so 
long a moot question—is largely in- 
side the teacher’s head, to be drawn out 
and used at need rather than taught 
outright to students at any grade 
level this side of college (or possibly 
Grade XII, as an elective); 

2. That grammatical concepts (and the 
phrase is NOT synonymous with 
“grammar’’) should be introduced 
inductively, not deductively; that 
rules, in other words, should follow, 
not precede, the experience to which 
they apply; 

3. That these concepts must be taught 
continuously but in different ways at 


‘Consultant in curriculum development, Min- 
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all levels—that they cannot, in other 
words, be added up and counted and 
then distributed as something to be 
finished at any particular grade level; 

4. That the methods used to teach lan- 
guage improvement should be positive 
in their aim, not negative—based, 
that is, not on the detection and cor- 
rection of errors but on a study of the 
resources of language; 

5. That the problem of good workman- 
ship within the field of what a pupil 
already knows but fails to apply calls 
for techniques quite different in kind 
from those useful in teaching lan- 
guage concepts and that concern for 
the one must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the other. 


The advantages which I see in this ap- 
proach are as follows: 


1. It releases the time given over to the 
study of formal grammar in Grades 
VII, VIII, IX, and X for the much 
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needed practice in writing and speak- 
ing which teachers complain that 
they never have time for. 

2. It releases much of the time now given 
over to the fruitless correction of 
“themes” for a more gainful study of 
what pupils’ errors, collectively con- 
sidered, mean: What need for instruc- 
tion do they point out? 

3. It will save time and effort for both 
pupil and teacher, first, through a 
better focus and better organization 
of time and effort within the class 
hour and, second, by substituting co- 
operative, oral learning for laborious, 
individual plodding. 


The illustrations which I shall present 
are drawn from Grades VI, IX, and XII. 
Behind each set of illustrations lies a 
language situation which I shall discuss 
only very briefly. It would be a mistake 
to assume that the techniques I shall dis- 
cuss either begin or end with these illus- 
trations. 


In a sixth-grade class which I visited, 
the children were getting ready for a 
Hallowe’en party; and I spent a con- 
versational half-hour with them, in 
which we talked about the quaint cus- 
toms and the odd beliefs associated with 
the day. After exchanging bits of Hal- 
lowe’en lore, I asked the class whether 
anyone knew a word which would cover 
all these strange beliefs and was pleased 
that someone knew the word “supersti- 
tion” —could even spell it for us correct- 
ly on the blackboard. And when, later 
on, I asked for some word that would 
identify another kind of belief opposed 
to superstition, it did not take many 
hints from me for them to find the word 
“science.”’ We concluded our afternoon’s 
language lesson with some homemade 
definitions of superstition. 

It was at this point that I was re- 


minded of an error in sentence structure 
about which we worry a great deal at 
the twelfth-grade level: Superstition is 
where or Superstition is when. Why not 
forestall the error, if we can, at the sixth- 
grade level by a positive approach? Be- 
fore I asked the students to define the 
word, therefore, in summary of our after- 
noon’s discussion, we searched for words 
that could be used in place of “‘supersti- 
tions.”’ “False beliefs” was the phrase 
we finally hit upon. 

A few days later, for purposes of this 
discussion, I asked to have the class com- 
plete in writing these two sentence pat- 
terns: 

A superstitious person is one who................. 
If I recall correctly there was not an is 
where or an is when among the sentences 
sent in to me. For purposes of discussion 
I have arranged the sentences which the 
pupils wrote in three groups: each group 
showing a different kind of need which, 
were I to continue with the class, I 
should meet with some such exercise as 
you will find illustrated on page 1go. 
But before we turn to the exercise, let 
us look at the sentences themselves. 
Sentences which reveal the need for construc- 


tive help in forming sentence patterns, arranged 
to show increased control over thought: 


GROUP I 


1. Superstitions are things like some people 
think that if it will be bad luck if they break a 
mirror or if they go under a ladder it will be 
bad luck or if they pass by a black cat it will 
bring bad luck these are superstitions. 

2. Superstitions are like tricks or jokes that 
are played at a party, like they say if you twist 
a stem off from a apple and say the abc’s till 
the stem comes off. 

3. A superstitious person is one who be- 
lieves in things like eating an apple at midnight, 
in the mirror you will see your future husband. 

4. A superstitious person is one who be- 
lieves in miracles like when someone breaks a 
mirror or when a black cat crosses your path. 
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5. A superstitious person is one who thinks 
that if a black cat crosses his path it would be 
bad luck, or to find a foreleaf clover would be 
good luck. 

GROUP II 

1. Superstitions are black cats to run in 
front of people or going under a ladder or if 
somebody’s ears ring and many others. 

2. A superstitious person is one who is false 
and believes in something that is not true. 

3. Superstitions are people who believe in 
things that are not true like if you walk under- 
neath a ladder. 

4. Superstitions are break a mirror bad luck 
find a pin let it lay have bad luck all the day. 

5. Superstitions are things that are not true. 


GROUP Iil 


1. Superstitions are things that aren’t true. 

2. Superstitions are unbelievable things. 

3. Superstitions are things which people 
think is true but isn’t. 

4. Superstitions are false beliefs. 

5. A superstitious person is one who believes 
and fears a false belief that has come down 
through the ages. 

My concern with these sentences was 
not to mark the pupils on their achieve- 
ment but to analyze their difficulties. I 
found three difficulties which I thought 
I could do something about. 

If you will look at the first group of 
sentences, you will find that pupils 
wanted to explain by illustration but 
could not manage the word “like.” In 
the second group of sentences their logic 
broke down, and in the third group it 
was a question of vocabulary. “Things” 
was the best word they could think of. 
Somewhere in his American English 
Grammar, C. C. Fries speaks of ‘“im- 
poverishment as the chief characteristic 
of that level of usage which we are wont 
to call vulgar.” 

In actual teaching I doubt if I would 
go any further at the sixth-grade level 
than to the point reached when I sug- 
gested that we round out the discussion 
of Hallowe’en superstitions with an oral 


definition of what a superstition was. 
But I should keep in mind what I my- 
self had learned from sentences like 


those recorded for you, against another . 


time when definitions were in order, and 
I would offer the kind of help illustrated 
below. Or I might use these three sets 
of sentences at a much higher level to 
illustrate the fact that good sentence 
structure is the result of increased con- 
trol over thought. 


SENTENCE PATTERNS 
(To Be CoMPLETED BY STUDENTS ORALLY) 


Group I—designed to help pupils explain by 
illustration: 

1. Superstitions, like the fear of walking 
under a ladder or of breaking a mirror, 

2. This is a good example of a supersti- 

3. A superstitious person is one who be- 


Group II—designed to help pupils complete 
their sentences logically: 

(Choose the best word from the following list: 
things, jokes, tricks, people, beliefs, black cats. 
Which ones would not do at all?) 

2. On Hallowe’en we make believe that 


At the ninth-grade level where I bor- 
rowed a class, the students had already 
written a set of compositions which I was 
permitted to read. Again my chief object 
in reading these papers was to find out 
what I could teach the pupils. For the 
purposes of this discussion I chose two 
items of usage and in each case intro- 
duced each topic by asking pupils to 
“‘observe”’ the sentences reproduced for 
you which I culled from their papers. Our 
discussion of these sentences followed 
this outline: 

Observations and generalizations to be made 
concerning: 


1. The general purpose of capitalization 
2. Effect of overcapitalization 
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3. The difference between common nouns 
and proper names 

4. The words to be included in a compound 
proper name 


After our discussion, students were 
asked to generalize into homemade rules 
whatever they had learned about capi- 
talization. 


Sentences which reveal honest confusion in the 
minds of students about the use of capital let- 
ters: 

1. That’s where you live, in a log cabin sur- 
rounded by glistening Birch and towering Pine. 
If you aren’t a rowing fan, you can stand on 
the dock and catch Sunfish, Bass, and some- 
times a Pickerel..... On the lake you can oc- 
casionally see a Duck fly up or the Loons splash- 
ing and diving. 

2. On this spring morning the air is full of 
Morning Doves calling to their mates. The 
cows are contentedly grazing in the shadows of 
the oak trees and the new calves are trying out 
their legs. 

3. It’s lots of fun to watch the farmers stand- 
ing on Main street talking over the events of 
the day..... It is interesting to watch whether 
the corn is knee-high by the fourth of July. 
.... Of course we all know the artist is none 
other than Mother Nature. 

4. Neilson’s Place is very beautiful..... 
The ground is covered with Ground Hemlock. 

5. One of the places I liked best in Duluth is 
Park Point. It is a large Amusement Park. 

6. We went by the way of the Indian Reser- 
vation which is by Mille Lacs Lake..... We 
drove a few miles when we saw a sign “Jentz’s 
i Fishing was excellent. Our catch 
consisted of Great Northerns and Walleyed 
Pike. 

7. A hike around the lake, which takes about 
half a day, will take you over the Canadian 
Border. .... This is the ideal place for your 
postwar trip. 


The confusion over there is and there 
are was discussed without specific refer- 
ence to grammatical agreement, but 
most of the students showed knowledge 
of the idea when we came to do the ex- 
ercise and to summarize the point 
learned. The use of capital letters on 
their worksheets, which I had used to call 


attention to their errors, was not lost 
upon them, and the exercise which I 
devised, changing the order of their 
sentences so as to focus attention on 
subject-verb relationship, was hardly 
needed. The frequency of this error, they 
told me, was just pure carelessness. Per- 
haps the device would serve its purpose 
at a lower level. 
Sentences which reveal confusion about the use 
of THERE IS and THERE ARE: 

1. “There is many places for amusement 
like shows, parks, and zoos.” 

2. There is two wonderful lake down there, 
Robert’s Lake and Union lake. 

3. There is schools for deaf, blind and un- 
balanced people. 

4. There is a chapel there for services, if 
you wish. 

5. There isn’t too many cabins; there not 
close together, so it’s quiet there. 


Observation to be made: 


There does not determine the form of the 
word. 


An exercise in sentence construction de- 
signed to fit the foregoing need: 


SENTENCE PATTERNS 

(Sentences to be completed with Is or ARE 
and enough additional words to make good 
sense.) 

1. Many places for amusement, like shows, 

2. Two wonderful lakes down there, Rob- 
ert’s Lake and Union Lake,.. 

3. Schools for deaf, blind, ‘and ‘unbalanced 

4. If you wish, a chapel for services............... 

5. At the camp I’m thinking of, too many 
cabins, too close together, 
It’s quiet there. 


The same method of observation used 
for capital letters in the ninth grade I 
used for quotation marks in the twelfth, 
where again I borrowed a class and read 
a set of papers to find out what the needs 
for instruction were. I found seniors 
honestly confused about a number of 
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usages, and I found one paper which 
used the words “Quote” and ‘‘Unquote” 
along with the marks themselves. Gath- 
ering up a number of representative 
difficulties and setting them down be- 
fore them on mimeographed sheets for 
observation and discussion lent a kind 
of importance and dignity to the topic 
which the memorization of rules seems to 
lack. But more particularly, the need 
to “talk out” their own particular dif- 
ficulties in applying the rules, I think, 
justifies the approach. To save space I 
have not reproduced the lesson sheets 
used and shall move on to two other 
difficulties with which I tried to cope. 


The next set of sentences below 
showed the class how vague references 
to what words stand for, either within 
or without a sentence, kill interest. For 
quick detection I underlined words that 
did not tell anything or that confused 
the reader. These words appear in italics 
below. In our discussion we dealt with 
both the semantic term “‘referents” and 
the grammatical term “references.” 


Sentences which reveal the need for construc- 
tive help with clear references and referents: 


1. I wish to attend college for many reasons. 
Somewhere in my mind I have a great desire to 
master some kind of work or thing. I would 
really like to make something out of myself 
rather than sit back and be an ordinary labor. 
This has much to do with why I want to go to 
college because if I can accomplish something 
great, it means for a better life ahead of me. It 
will mean a good paying job, good character, 
cultured, and for a more concrete home after- 
wards. 

Another reason is for the sake of showing my 
ability to do things at their best. In my first two 
years at North, I didn’t give my utmost in my 
work, 

2. It was an enjoyable evening as we waited 
for the other club members. We were going on a 
wiener roast. While we were waiting, a well an- 
nounced auto, or should I say remains of one, 
squeaked and stopped by the fire hydrant. One 
of our quick witted fellows with an exceedingly 


high forehead tried to drive it. It was a mess 
to begin with, but one should have seen it then. 

After that experiment was over, we piled the 
wood and matches and potato chips in our 
“whiz.” The other refreshments were loaded 
in the other car. Some mere human beings 
claimed they had aches and pains, but we really 
suffered from driving. This car was so modern 
it needed two drivers. One was used to steer 
and feed gas while the other driver shifted. 
After roller coasting up and down a few hills 
and turning corners on two wheels, we mysteri- 
ously made it. 

3. There are other things that may happen 
to you or that you may see at a football. Upon 
approaching the stands you will always see 
some person trying to keep someone else out of 
some special section by saying that the seats 
are saved. The saving of seats is of no avail, 
however, as the one who saves them is lucky to 
have one left for himself when the crowd starts 
to move in on him. As the game gets underway, 
you will see and probably feel an uncomfortable 
slap on the back when something exciting hap- 
pens. 


The following sentences, called for by way 
of summary at the end of the discussion, 
show students discussing an element of 
sentence structure intelligibly in their 
own words. 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENTS FOL- 
LOWING DISCUSSION 


1. Good writing doesn’t leave the reader 
trying to guess what the writer meant or what 
he is referring to. 

2. Be more definite in writing. Don’t use 
words like thing or something if they can be 
avoided. 

3. We should never use words like it or this 
unless we give them a clear relationship to some 
object in the sentence. 

4. I learned that you must be specific when 
writing themes. Don’t put vague generalities 
into themes. Be exact and direct. 

5. Indefinite nouns such as it, thing, some- 
thing, ought not to be used unless they are ex- 
plained. 


The last illustration to be offered you is 
a whole composition which served to point 
up a discussion of time relationships as 
they are expressed in language. Needless 
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to say, not only is the grammatical con- 
cept of tense sequence difficult to un- 
derstand; it is difficult to talk about. 
Knowing how to conjugate a verb or to 
identify tenses does not help straighten 
out the tangle of tenses illustrated in this 
composition before you. I have indi- 
cated the course of our discussion by 
comments italicized and bracketed be- 
low the paragraphs. 


A composition which shows a faulty sense of 
time relationship: 


I SEE BY THE LEAVES 


America is not a land of superstition. In 
school we learn the absurdities of irrational 
reasoning. Most people have their fortunes 
told for their amusement. 

The general present.] 


One day, four of us girls went to a tea shop 
which supplied meals and mystics. The shop 
was decorated to resemble a cave and was poor- 
ly illuminated. 

[Placing the main incident in time.] 

After we finished eating and drinking our tea, 
we sat in expectation of a good time. Soon a 
garishly dressed woman approached and in- 
formed us that she would tell our fortune. Her 
costume was outlandish. To add to the oddity 
of the costume, she wore a ragged feather in her 
hair. 

[A time prior to time of incident.] 


The woman passed her hand over a teacup 
and murmured several strange words. After 
shaking the cup, she peered into it. 

Alvina wanted to go East to study drama. 
Her ambitions eliminated marriage. The for- 
tune-teller told her that she would marry and 
have three lovely children. Strangely enough, 
Alvina is in California today studying radio 
acting. The remainder of the prophecy is un- 
fulfilled, as yet. 

[Confused time relations. Part of difficulty lies 
in arrangement of sentences.] 


Rosella is a quiet girl, having no ambitions, 
except to be happily married in a few years. 
She has water on the knee, a fact which has 
caused her to be inactive in many sports. The 
fortune-teller prophesied that she would become 
a celebrated ballroom dancer. 
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Joyce is a beautiful girl who, with her looks, 
should go far. She wants only a normal life. 
She takes domestic courses and has started her 
hope chest. Her fortune was that she would settle 
down with a wonderful man. The prediction was 
to her satisfaction. 

[Italicized sentences should have come first 
and established base of time sequence.] 


Thus far, nothing too spectacular occurred. 
When the woman came to my cup, she really 
outdid herself. I have always wanted a career 
in radio. My fate, according to her, is to marry 
twice. I will have two adorable children. She 
said that I would be a beautiful woman in about 
sixty years. 

I shall never forget that day. It should re- 
main as a lesson in my mind. Facts arising from 
superstition should never be taken seriously. 

[Confused time relations.] 


Our difficulties began at the fifth para- 
graph, and it was apparent at the close 
of the class hour that the topic had not 
been exhausted. To give some indication 
of how fruitful our discussion was, here 
are some of the brief summaries called 
for at the end of the session. 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENTS FOL- 
LOWING DISCUSSION 


1. If the tense keeps changing, the reader 
becomes confused and does not know whether 
he is here or there. 

2. When you want to use an earlier tense 
than the past, add Aad before the word. Ex- 
ample: had eaten instead of eaten. A composi- 
tion should be so arranged that tenses don’t 
always have to be shifted. 

3. I have learned that by correctly showing 
the time relationships the theme can be greatly 
clarified. 

4. Co-ordinate the time relationships so 
they show clearly the time of the incident. 

5. When using all three tenses in a composi- 
tion one must know how to change the tense cor- 
rectly and at the right time or he may confuse 
the reader. 


This, then, is how I would go about 
teaching grammar and usage: in small 
doses, as needed, with no attempt at a 
complete logical roundup until the con- 


_ cepts themselves have been learned 
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through experience; for I am convinced 
that my own knowledge and interest in 
grammar followed—it did not precede— 
my interest in writing. 

If in this discussion my emphasis has 
leaned heavily upon writing rather than 
upon speaking, it is because the mechani- 
cal difficulties of securing examples of oral 
composition to set before you outweighed 
those of securing examples of written 
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composition. Basically, however, the ap- 
proach would be the same, that of focused 
observation of language practice to be 
discussed, and conclusions drawn and 
exercises set up from such discussion. 
Such procedures are _ necessarily de- 
pendent upon the teacher’s own insight 
into language and the degree to which 
her own knowledge of grammar is 
functional. 


Planning and Publishing the School Paper 
to Meet Postwar Conditions 


HAZEL K. PULLMAN? 


The war has made student editors alert 
to matters of world interest, and they 
are not content to slip back to writing 
editorials about school spirit, gum- 
chewing, and conduct in the halls. 

In the four papers we have published 
so far this fall, my editors have discussed: 
compulsory military training; the atomic 
bomb; maritime service; student help in 
improving health in the United States; 
the need for an international language, 
as shown at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence; and a metropolitan daily’s cartoon 
depicting the road to peace blocked with 
barriers of strikes and political strife. 

I remember that a few years ago at a 
journalism conference some said that 
high-school students had no_ business 
writing about world affairs—that they 
could not know enough to comment on 
such subjects. Let them stick to their 
secondary-school atmosphere, said some 
of the advisers and professors. On the 


*Read at the Minneapolis meeting of NCTE, 
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contrary, the average pupil is a fairly 
deep thinker on current events and can 
express himself well, too—much better 
and more intelligently than his elders. 

If you advisers should look back in the 
files of years ago, you could never guess 
by the editorials in what particular year 
history was in the making. High-school 
papers considered themselves in a realm 
of their own, cut off from the rest of the 
world. Consider that editors now fear 
no subject suggested by the Quill and 
Scroll contests and will venture opinions 
without urging. 

What sales of war bonds, paper and 
scrap drives, and blood-donor campaigns 
were promoted through the pages of 
high-school publications during the war! 
What morale-builders these papers were 
for the boys in service and for those who 
stayed at home! 

What shall be the new topics and 
incentives for the postwar era and for 
the campaigns that students love to 
sponsor? Besides the all-prevailing one 
of the question of peace, there are five 
very important ones: “Staying in 
School’; “Mental Health”; ‘“ Prepara- 
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tion for Careers’; Building of a 
Democratic Spirit,” which includes ra- 
cial tolerance; and “‘The School Pro- 
gram.” 

The first of these five we have been 
hammering on for several years. During 
the war, boys and girls broke away to 
highly paid jobs or into the armed forces. 
Some of them did not finish even their 
junior year in high school. How can we 
help them to feel that they had better 
return for their diplomas? How can we 
still keep them in school, now that the 
war is over? More than ever the edu- 
cated person, the well-trained one, will 
be needed. It is hard to tell youth that 
they had better stick to their books 
when some of them have been receiving 
higher pay than their instructors. The 
students themselves must do the telling 
through their editorial and feature 
pages. Interviews often do more good 
than direct advice, if the authority is 
first-rate. 

The second point is mental health. 
In an excellent article in the October 
Quill and Scroll, James W. Markham 
says that there should be a continuous 
campaign to educate the readers in the 
basic principles of mental health 
“Through the newspaper encourage the 
development of these characteristics 
among students: developing self-confi- 
dence, being a good sport, helping others; 
developing better pupil-teacher relation- 
ships; developing skills and a healthy 
attitude toward work; developing a feel- 
ing of security.” 

Do this not by criticism but by con- 
structive direction. The author suggests 
that opinion polls may discover why 
some in school are not participating in 
activities. Boys and girls all want to 
have a good personality and to be popu- 
lar. The school paper should be able to 
show them how to attain their desires. 
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The new vocational guidance courses 
and career preparations are receiving a 
boost in many schools. The paper may 
supplement these by subject matter 
closely related to them. Again the in- 
quiring reporter, the student opinion, 
and the interview are the best mediums. 
Local employment opportunities sur- 
veyed and put before the public may 
greatly aid in planning for the future. 
In one Missouri school, boys chose 
aviation, radio, science, law, and jour- 
nalism. Girls preferred to be nurses, 
laboratory technicians, airline hostesses, 
and fashion-designers. Of course, in a 
large city, youth have opportunities for 
all these callings. But even the smaller 
community may have openings that are, 
until now, unknown. One of my staff in 
helping on this subject found a job for 
himself that was just what he wanted as 
a preparation for his chosen career. 

The building of a democratic spirit is 
a real problem, especially where racial 
hatred runs high. Some schools show 
that they have taken at least a step in 
the right direction. Look at the mast- 
head of some of the papers and see the 
variety of nationalities represented by 
the names. If staffs can work in har- 
mony, surely the rest of the schools 
should be able to do so. Recently at a 
state university a storm of protest arose 
over the admission to classes of a girl 
from India, who is in this country to 
complete a medical degree before re- 
turning to her homeland, where there is 
a desperate need for doctors. I am happy 
to say that she is now received with 
much popularity. This change is partly 
through the power and good sense of the 
college press. Reflections of this situation 
have been seen in high-school publica- 
tions. At least among the readers of ex- 
changes there may arise a lively dis- 
cussion of the situation, which thus be- 
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comes visible to the reading public of 
the local school. 

As for the school program, there may 
be a number of healthy gripes and criti- 
cisms that are justifiable. Two years of 
physical training bring forth protests 
from those who do not like it or who are 
too lazy to want any unnecessary ex- 
ercise. Because a course in a laboratory 
science and one in American history are 
now required for graduation, the seniors 
are finding that they have little time for 
electives other than mathematics and 
science. Because of the new require- 
ments, our journalism class is the small- 
est it has ever been. The few now have 
to do the duties of many, and there is 
practically no competition for staff posi- 
tions. The present journalists are not 
very happy at times. Still they are pretty 
good sports about it. They are learning 
to adjust themselves to changed condi- 
tions: a good lesson in itself. They are, 
through the columns of the paper, warn- 
ing prospective journalists to plan their 
courses with the long-range idea that 
they must get certain subjects out of the 
way before they are seniors, so that they 
can work on the paper. For the next two 
years, at least, there will be this same 
trouble. 

War brought the alumni into promi- 
nence as never before. Records of serv- 
icemen, preserved in papers and annuals, 
are invaluable for files. We must keep 
up that interest in the former students. 
Heroes both sung and unsung once at- 
tended our schools. Now perhaps their 
contributions to peace should not be 
lost sight of even though they may not 
be so spectacular. Never should we be so 
concerned with the present as to ignore 
those who have gone before. 

In some aspects of our work the im- 
mediate prospects are no better. The 
printer is still short of help and paper. 


Here came V-] Day, and we gave a gasp 
of relief as we made contact with the 
printer. Alas! prices had skyrocketed 
again. Along with other labor the print 
shop was demanding more money. In 
one school what had cost $50 an issue 
was now listed at $85-$125, and some 
shops would not consider contracts at 
all. This same paper finally found a print- 
er who would do the job, but only if the 
students themselves would set up the 
pages. That took more time and meant 
the absence from school—sometimes for 
whole days—of some of the staff. It also 
meant a paper with more errors, because 
the young journalist, in his inexperience, 
is not capable of doing better and be- 
cause the journalism instructor cannot 
get away from his other classes to su- 
pervise the work. 

The commercial shops have been tak- 
ing some boys and many more girls and 
teaching them to operate the linotype. 
Some of these apprentices were not very 
good in spelling and grammar to begin 
with; a few of them have resented hav- 
ing to make so many corrections for just 
a school paper; most of them have not 
had any journalism to give them an im- 
mediate interest in the publishing of a 
high-school paper. So, among the firsts 
of the postwar era, we hope for more and 
better printers, who are not overworked 
or without training or interest. Nearly 
all of us were obliged to cut down the 
size of our papers or the number of pages 
or even the number of issues. We of the 
smaller schools probably had less trou- 
ble than journalists in the larger ones. 
Our annuals suffered more than the 
papers. Paper quality was poorer be- 
cause of the emergency. That condition 
has not yet improved noticeably. In 
pre-war days we bought a camera and 
lavishly snapped school life. Last spring 
our photographer informed us that he 
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could print no more pictures for us, even 
if we could get the film. His quota of 
supplies had been cut so many times that 
he could favor only the mothers who had 
their babies’ pictures taken every month 
to send to fathers overseas. Even this 
fall we are minus film, and the photogra- 
pher had to hold up for several weeks the 
printing of certain group pictures for the 
annual. However, he has assured us that 
the situation will soon change. 

We were surprised that advertising 
increased during the war even though 
the merchants had little on their shelves 
to advertise. According to reports of 
other schools, advertising is still easy to 
sell, though how long that may continue 
we do not know. 

For our own paper the students write 
most of the ad copy; and perhaps the 
businessmen, relieved of that chore 
themselves, may not retrench on their 
space when it costs them so little money 
and no effort. The benefits derived from 
the securing of advertising and writing 
copy are so great that I, for one, would 
never like to have a paper which did not 
carry advertising. In the postwar world 
we shall want more space in our enlarged 
publications for this form of writing. 

New families and varieties of type are 
to be another postwar realization, after 
we have heard for years that no one 
must expect anything new along that 
line. 

As for other helps and aids for the 
future, we should say some up-to-date 
textbooks—not that the old ones are 
not good, but that certain illustrations 
in them could be more modern. 

Better equipment for the journalism 
room is another wish. We are hearing 
that some schools are receiving new 
typewriters. Eventually then, goodbye 
to the old wrecks which have been in 
many battles with student journalists. 


Some staffs have had only access to type- 
writers, not ownership, and have had 
only one large dictionary. Many jour- 
nalism classes use the same rooms that 
are used by other groups—rooms with 
nothing in them that would even suggest 
a writing mood. 

Next, the supply of journalism teach- 
ers with either experience in the news- 
paper world or college hours in journal- 
ism is running low. Because a journalism 
major requires work in the department 
of education for a certificate, very few 
journalists go into the schoolroom. It is 
the overburdened English or speech 
teacher who has to take over the school 
publications, and these must be sup- 
ported by advertising and entertain- 
ments or quit business. 

One instructor writes: ‘““Suppose the 
army had directed that its men be 
taught that way. Efficient work should 
be more important in times of peace than 
in time of war.” 

Camp papers were very important in 
the war, but they had all the money they 
needed to run them. If school papers 
had as much financial aid, they could be 
more effective and more attractive than 
the army publications. Not that I 
would want the school papers too liberal- 
ly financed. To make budgets and keep 
them, and to learn to be thrifty and 
saving, is an invaluable training. But 
boards of education may spend thou- 
sands of dollars for equipment for other 
departments and think that the school 
paper should never be subsidized. School 
budgets should provide for photography 
and engraving. After all, the paper is the 
best medium that we know for publicity 
of the schools. In this postwar world may 
we hope that the people will realize 
what the paper does mean to the com- 
munity! 

We also long for the time when we can 
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again have our journalism conferences, 
both in state and nation. We miss the 
inspiration of these short courses in 
journalism. Already, in our budget, we 
are allocating some money for future 
conventions. 

In conclusion, we can say that the 
ideals we have been following and main- 
taining through the war years have been 
very dear to us. We have sacrificed and 


labored for them. In the words of the 
editor of the NEA Journal: ‘ These ideals 
will grow into habits and form character. 
The quality of your ideals will determine 
the excellence of your achievement. Do 
not be discouraged if sometimes you fall 
short of your ideals. They would not be 
ideals if they did not make you reach 
with your utmost strength.” 
So, to brighter days ahead! 


Supervision? Or We orking Together? 


HELEN F. OLSON’ 


Waar is supervision? Is supervision 
coming to say what is wrong, after the 
event, or is it, rather, laying groundwork 
away ahead of time? Is it a relationship 
between one individual and another or, 
rather, a broad structure that gives 
everyone a sense of belonging and recog- 
nition of what he can do? Supervision is 
the kind of constructive leadership that 
enables all members of a group to func- 
tion more effectively as a group than they 
would as individuals. Any group—in the 
home, in the school, on the playground, 
in the community—must be motivated 
by a healthy co-ordination of leadership 
and followership if it is to accomplish 
anything. To develop this kind of dy- 
_ namic relationship takes time and fore- 
sight. It is not by chance that the mem- 
bers of a group develop the basic under- 
standing and unity of aim that make the 
individual differences in thinking and in 
approach intensify rather than diminish 
the effectiveness of the group. Group 
effectiveness is a matter of long-time 
planning; and objective and effective 
supervision is the kind of constructive 
leadership that makes possible the long- 
time planning of the members of a group. 


*Head of the English department, Broadway 
High School, Seattle Public Schools. 


Long-term planning of any group is 
likely to bring about relationships with 
numerous other individuals and groups. 
For long-term planning is farseeing; it 
notes the horizon as well as the dot on it. 
It considers immediate and long-range 
goals; it is interested in the present and 
the future needs of the members of the 
group; it has time to gain perspective and 
to sense the implications of the actual 
and possible contacts of the members of 
the group and of the group as a unit with 
other individuals and groups. A class of 
seniors planning a round table, for in- 
stance, can be as self-centered as the 
proverbial sailor and his girl friend on a 
desert island; or they can be a conscious 
part of a world community. Long-time 
planning will enable any English class- 
room to push back its walls and bring in 
the other subjects and activities of the 
school; the interests and problems of the 
local, state, national, and world com- 
munity; the results of the best thinking 
of all the teachers in the school system— 
or in the National English Council, for 
instance. Long-time planning in the 
field of English involves interrelation- 
ships among such groups as the class- 
room group, the student body of a school, 
the teachers within a department or 
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within a school, the entire school system, 
and various organizations of the com- 
munity. Long-term planning is the result 
of constructive leadership. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


The focal point of all leadership is the 
classroom. The essential of an effective 
classroom is not method or reference 
materials or textbooks or attractive 
surroundings—important though these 
items may be. The essential to success in 
the classroom is a worthy aim under- 
stood and shared by teacher and stu- 
dents. When this sense of togetherness in 
striving toward a worthy goal is achieved, 
all other classroom problems are at 
least half-solved. Just how this ideal 
situation for learning is to be attained 
is the ever recurring enigma of success in 
teaching; it is the sine gua non behind the 
oft-quoted “‘ Mark Hopkins on one end of 
the log and the student on the other,” or 
Robert Frost’s “‘ The genius takes this bit 
of nature that is of interest to him and 
gives it form.” As Shelley was quoted as 
saying in the Harvard report, “‘ Epitomes 
are the moths of just history; they eat 
the poetry out of it”; and the poetry, the 
report goes on to say, is our need. “It is 
through poetry, the imaginative under- 
standing of things, in common, that 
minds most deeply and _ essentially 
meet.” However it is to be accomplished, 
the essential is the shared objectives. It 
is of first importance, then, that teachers 
make long-term plans and that they help 
the students to understand them and see 
the relationship between them and their 
present and future interests and needs. 
The idea that the teacher is on one side of 
the fence cracking the whip and reward- 
ing or punishing and that the high-school 
student is on the other side either doing 
or not doing what is expected of him is, 
fortunately, an exploded idea. The real 
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teacher-leader is the genius who can 
meet the students where they are and 
somehow—despite individual differences 
in interests and abilities and despite the 
distractions of part-time jobs and out- 
side activities—can make it meaningful 
and important for them to go on from 
there. Work in the classroom becomes a 
co-operative enterprise, with goals set, 
and the teacher and students equally 
disappointed when weak human nature 
delays the reaching of these goals. 

One of the fundamental aims of the 
English class is increased capacity to ex- 
tract the possible values from making 
group attacks on problems. One of the 
paths toward this goal lies through sim- 
ple but carefully planned classroom or- 
ganization. The realization of a student 
chairman that he has developed the 
ability to call a class to order without 
difficulty and to maintain orderly anima- 
tion during the preliminaries gives him 
an assurance that can be of value to him 
in countless situations. The minutes of 
the secretary not only give a revealing 
picture of accomplishment in the class- 
room and form a useful record for lag- 
gards and absentees, but also give the 
secretary a chance to develop skill in 
factual reporting. ‘“‘What would I have 
given in the army,” exclaimed a veteran 
recently, “for the skill in picking out key 
ideas that I am learning now in the 
composition class. Lack of this ability 
kept me from promotion!” The student 
co-ordinator in a group is in the position 
of a host at the dinner table or of a leader 
in a De Molay group. Group considera- 
tion of themes has demonstrated the 
values of the group attack in helping the 
students to see their weaknesses in sen- 
tence structure and paragraph develop- 
ment, as well as to appreciate clearness, 
conciseness, and exact wording. All these 
activities entail the kind of constructive 
leadership that is evidenced in careful 
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planning. Simple classroom organization 
frees the teacher from the routine pro- 
cedures and gives the young people 
opportunity to develop ability in a vari- 
ety of useful skills. The kind of class or- 
ganizing that enables a chairman to hand 
over to the teacher an orderly class with 
routine details out of the way and with 
students ready for the more creative part 
of the classroom work is the result of 
much groundwork. 

A principal reason that long-time plan- 
ning makes for accomplishment is that it 
places the emphasis upon strength and 
progress rather than upon weakness and 
failure. Since goals have been set and the 
class is working toward them, any ac- 
complishment, no matter how discourag- 
ingly slight, is achievement toward the 
goals. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 
IN THE SCHOOL 


As in the classroom, the important 
thing within a department or within a 
school is the group attack of teachers and 
principal upon problems that are real, 
significant, and understood by all. There 
is a chance for progress, educationally, 
when all members of a faculty, utilizing 
to the full their varying abilities, inter- 
ests, contacts, and points of view, work 
together toward shared aims. To bring 
about such unified effort requires leader- 
ship. The first step is some method by 
which the groups within the school, and 
the school group as a whole, can meet 
easily and frequently enough to do the 
preliminary group thinking essential to 
understanding. A defining of objectives 
may be followed by a consideration of 
ways and means to attain them. Much 
general discussion and careful considera- 
tion should precede any adoption of 
plans. 

Plans made through group thinking 


and research are accepted for what they 
are: group plans. If the thinking and dis- 
cussion have been worth anything, the 
goals adopted and the plans for progress- 
ing toward them are not the work of any 
individual or of any small group but are 
the result of the best thinking of all the 
persons in the school. There is no inter- 
est in who had the idea first; the atten- 
tion is centered upon the objective to be 
attained. 

Lack of progress in education is due to 
at least three causes. One is the inability, 
or inertia, or preoccupation with detail 
that prevents us, as educators, from tak- 
ing the long view. So many things keep 
us from seeing the whole picture: a scat- 
tered and ineffective personal reading 
program; insufficient participation in 
community affairs; lack of active inter- 
est in professional organizations; a too 
great ‘‘busyness” with the details of our 
own classroom or department. Second is 
the failure to do long-time planning. 
Third is the degree to which we allow our 
energies to be dissipated by the myriad 
calls upon it and the consequent failure 
to implement our plans sufficiently. Con- 
structive leadership would seem to com- 
pel a clearing of decks for action. Possi- 
bly some of the things we are doing do 
not need to be done; possibly some can 
be delegated. Most conscientious educa- 
tors have too much to do; it is just con- 
ceivable that some of the duties are 
brought upon them by their own sincere 
but misguided zeal. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of constructive lead- 
ership is that it possesses the ability to 
put first things first. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


A school does not function in isolation 
but as an important factor in community 
life. It is imperative that educational 
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leadership should not be theoretical but 
should consider the needs of the com- 
munity. Teacher-pupil conferences, home 
visiting, P.T.A. meetings, and dis- 
cussions at the Chamber of Commerce or 
Rotary Club luncheons can be most re- 
vealing and most helpful. Human beings 
have certain common basic needs, but 
they have differing needs, too, and the 
latter are to a large degree determined by 
their environment. It is important, then, 
that the teacher know as thoroughly as 
possible the community in which he 
works—know it as personally as he can; 
know it, to an extent, through participa- 
tion in its affairs. 

An effort to meet a special need of the 
Seattle community resulted last year in 
the organization of the special classes for 
veterans at Broadway. This year, as 
perhaps in many other communities, the 
program has been greatly expanded. The 
aim is to give the veterans a chance to 
earn a high-school diploma as quickly as 
possible. There is no lowering of stand- 
ards, but there is every effort to meet the 
specific and individual needs of every 
veteran and to help him to acquire as 
quickly as he can the skills and abilities 
he needs. The teacher of veterans is con- 
fronted with the problem of dealing with 
the individual differences of men who 
range in age from seventeen to forty- 
seven and who have had very different 
war experiences; and, at the same time, 
of seeing that each man, whether it takes 
him one-half a semester or two semesters, 
satisfies the requirements of each course 
before he receives a credit in it. Here is a 
made-to-order opportunity for construc- 
tive leadership in meeting a special com- 
munity need. 

It is important not only that the lead- 
ers of a school participate in the life of 
the community but that they draw mem- 
bers of the community into participation 


in the life of the school. A parent who has 
been invited to examine the goals and 
learning experiences planned to further 
them, in any class, and to give sugges- 
tions concerning them, is very likely to 
become a staunch booster for the school 
program. Often, also, he becomes a valu- 
able contributor toward the furthering of 
the program. A mother who dropped in 
to get assignments for her sick boy was 
shown a paper on which the boy had 
evaluated his progress in the fifteen 
items of the course of study covered by 
the composition project of the previous 
two weeks. Her interest and subsequent 
support of the teacher’s efforts were evi- 
dence of the importance of parent par- 
ticipation in evaluation. A teacher found 
that some parents questioned the inclu- 
sion of the study of the races of mankind 
in the research unit of senior composi- 
tion. She invited the parents of her stu- 
dents to visit the class and to evaluate a 
round table on “The Basis for Race 
Prejudice.” Parents of students in the 
drama classes are frequently invited to 
come to rehearsals and to make sugges- 
tions. Much more can be done than is 
done at present to include parents on 
planning committees. 


LEADERSHIP IN CURRICULUM PLANNING 


The lifeblood of the school is the cur- 
riculum—not the curriculum on paper or 
the curriculum in a drawer—but the 
curriculum as the ingenuity of thousands 
of living teachers brings it to thousands 
upon thousands of real, individual chil- 
dren. The constructive leadership within 
the classroom, the co-operative enterprise 
in which the department or the school 
engages, the experience gained from 
working in and with community groups, 
all these find their ultimate purpose in 
the development and implementing of 
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the curriculum. The course of study for 
composition that is now being put into 
practice in Seattle Public Schools, Guide- 
posts for the Expressional Phases of the 
Language Arts, is the result of six years of 
honest and consistent effort toward such 
a purpose. The great test of the efficiency 
of this course is largely still to come. The 
philosophy upon which the course was 
built was developed through group 
thinking and research by committees 
totaling more than two hundred persons 
over a period of time; it represents the 
present position of Seattle teachers and is 
tentative rather than definitive. All real- 
ize that the end of curriculum-making is 
not just a beautiful book but classroom 
experiences that meet the needs of all 
children. 

As the work on the Seattle course con- 
tinued, there was a growing conviction 
that one means of encouraging long-time 
planning in all classrooms would be that 
of centering attention upon evaluation. 
Teachers felt that evaluation could be 
the alchemy that transmutes plans into 
accomplishment. In the senior class dis- 
cussion turned upon the use of visual aids 
in the classroom. Several students men- 
tioned a motion picture dealing with the 
Constitution used recently in the social- 
studies classes. The difference of opinion 
about the value of the picture was the 
interesting point. It boiled down to this: 
The students who had been prepared for 
the picture by class discussion, a presen- 
tation of an outline, and suggestive ques- 
tions to use while viewing the picture 
liked it and thought it most helpful. The 
students of another teacher, who had 
been sent to the movie ‘cold,’ con- 
sidered it of almost no value. 

The consensus of Seattle teachers, that 
evaluating accomplishment would help 
them to attain the aims they had set, re- 
sulted in the inclusion, in each section for 


each level of the course, of three kinds of 
suggestions for evaluation. The first sug- 
gested ways of determining whether the 
teacher had arranged classroom activi- 
ties so that the students actually had a 
chance to reach the goals set. The second 
offered ways of discovering the extent to 
which the students had progressed 
toward the goals during any semester. 
The third suggested standardized tests 
that might be used to compare results 
with those attained in other classes, in 
other schools, and in other cities. Al- 
though the course has been in operation 
less than a year, numerous teachers have 
already sent in units of work in line with 
the evaluation suggestions and illustrat- 
ing ways of implementing in the class- 
room the five emphases of the course: 
vocabulary reading, thinking 
through a problem, preparation for 
communication, speaking and writing, 
and a supporting program that aims to 
develop ability to detect error and to 
correct error in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, sentence structure, and capi- 
talization. 

This long reference to the Seattle 
course is by way of illustrating the 
thought that curriculum-making entails 
long-time planning toward a course that 
will meet the needs of all the children in a 
community; then implementing and 
interpreting it so that it can be used to 
advantage by all teachers for all stu- 
dents; and then thinking forward toward 
making the course still better by revision. 
The constructive leadership is evidenced 
by the extent to which the making and 
implementing of the curriculum is a co- 
operative enterprise of students, teach- 
ers, parents, and community. 


SUMMARY 


It would seem, then, that a condition 
of objective and sympathetic supervision 
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is attained when people are working to- 
gether in a group and with maximum 
effectiveness. It would seem, moreover, 
that maximum effectiveness is attained 
when the group as a whole, and all indi- 
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viduals in it, utilize not only their own 
abilities but those of all individuals and 
groups with which they can come in 
contact, toward carefully thought out, 
long-time objectives. 


Challenging Their Abilities 


MARY ETHEL THURSTON’ 


M ANY times during the last five years, 
school men and women who have visited 
and/or studied our laboratory English 
department in Anderson Senior High 
School have asked, “Do the pupils who 
enter high school with extremely low or 
extremely high reading scores come from 
the rural or the city schools?’ Last 
spring, while compiling data from the 
Stanford (Advanced Test—Form G) 
Reading Test given in each school which 
would send pupils to Anderson Senior 
High School in September, 1945, a sepa- 
rate study was made of the scores in the 
fifteen township schools and of those in 
the four Anderson junior high schools. 

Of the 546 pupils tested in the nine- 
teen schools, 50 per cent were reading at 
grade level and below. Twenty-nine per 
cent were 7.1 and below—two years and 
more below grade level. 

In the township schools—and there 
were all types of rural schools represent- 
ed in the fifteen (four one-room, one 
two-room, and ten consolidated)—42 
per cent of the 192 pupils tested were 
reading at grade level and above; 18 per 
cent were eleventh grade plus. In the 
four city junior high schools 53 per cent 
of the 354 tested were reading at grade 
level and above; 17 per cent were elev- 


enth grade plus. 
The 11 pupils with the highest scores 


t Director of laboratory English, Anderson (Ind.) 
Senior High School. 


represented seven buildings, and the 11 
pupils with the lowest scores represented 
eight buildings. In general, these data 
revealed that no one school, rural or city, 
had either all rapid or all slow readers. 
The lowest grade level was 5.0; the 
highest, 14. The reading range, then, in 
this group of 546 incoming freshmen was 
from fifth grade to fourteenth grade. 
Judging from the articles, books, and 
surveys which have been published re- 
cently, we realize that this wide range 
in reading achievement, as measured 
by the Stanford Test, is not unique to 
our incoming freshman class of Septem- 
ber, 1945. In general we, like other high 
schools, expect all pupils to be able to 
read ninth-grade materials when they 
enter. Disregarding the variation in 
grade levels and the correspondingly 
wide range in mental ages, we, like other 
high schools, expect our pupils, by and 
large, to progress at the same rate of 
speed and cover the same materials. 
Suppose the median of the grade levels 
in the above study were exactly 8.8 and 
suppose all the grade levels of these 8A’s 
fell in a normal curve. Too often in the 
past, school administrators with such 
criteria have been content to announce, 
“Well, we have another normal class 
entering high school.” 
Last spring, while I was giving tests 
in one of the township schools, the prin- 
cipal, while describing the personnel of 
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his eighth grade to me, made this re- 
mark: ‘There are two boys who should 
be retained; but I know they would 
be problems here in this school next 
year.” 

Generally, perhaps, pupils are being 
moved along from grade to grade to 
keep them socially adjusted. But, as a 
result, what of the problem of place- 
ment, instruction, and materials? What 
difference of opportunity will there be 
for the pupil who scored g1 in the above 
study and for the one who scored 48? 
The gifted pupil has a college-sophomore 
and a nineteen-year-old rating while the 
low pupil has a fifth-grade and a ten- 
year-old rating; but both are entering 
high school in September. 


During the last eight or nine years 
many studies have been made such as 
the one recently published by the Indi- 
ana State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion entitled Indiana Teachers Look at 
Their Reading Problems (Research Bul- 
letin No. 7). This monograph was pre- 
pared by a committee from the Indiana 
Council of Teachers of English and deals 
in the main with the lowest 25 per cent 
of students reported in studies similar to 
the one described. 

A second survey (in preparation), by 
a committee from the Indiana Council 
of Teachers of English, will be ready for 
publication soon. The emphasis in this 
latter monograph is on developmental 
reading for the gifted and for the normal 
pupil. 

During the past few years I have test- 
ed, interviewed, and taught many of 
those in the extremely low bracket and 
many of those in the exceptionally high 
group. In the following paragraphs I am 
describing briefly typical cases in each 


group. 


CASE STUDIES IN THE SLOW-READING 
GROUP 


Jane had a fifth-grade rating in arith- 
metic and reading; her writing was un- 
intelligible. The student assistants spent 
a great deal of time helping her with a 
daily paragraph. Each day she and I 
agreed upon a subject, although she 
never had any suggestions. She often 
cried because she could do no better and 
made the remark many times, “I guess 
I’m not good for anything anyway.” 
The following is one of the best para- 
graphs which she wrote during the 
semester: 

THE MEAL I PREPARED 

The meal I prepared was bad, I made so 
meat cake and potatoes and corn. We sate 
down to eat the corn and meat and little of the 
potatoes. I gote up wash the dish and put than 
up. What a meal was I got it was over. 

Curtis, a nice-looking, well-groomed 
boy, was very slow in his reactions. Very 
seldom was he finished with any assign- 
ment at the end of the class period, al- 
though all of those in his class group 
were 7.1 and below in reading achieve- 
ment. He offered to spend extra time 
after or before school and during his 
study-hall period in order to complete 
his work. When he did acknowledge that 
his assignment was completed, the cali- 
ber of work done was far above average. 

Alice, a sophomore, was an interest- 
ing girl with whom to talk. She had had 
infantile paralysis at the time that she 
was in the seventh grade. One side of 
her palate and spots on her intestines 
were paralyzed. Unless she was very 
careful when eating such dishes as 
mashed potatoes and dressing, quite 
often she regurgitated during the meal. 
Owing to the paralyzed spots on her in- 
testines, it was necessary for her to use 
an enema or take a laxative daily. Op- 
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CHALLENGING THEIR ABILITIES 


timistically she remarked, “I suppose I 
should be thankful that I’m this well off 
physically.’’ A few weeks after this in- 
terview, I noticed that Alice was work- 
ing in a cafeteria. When I inquired con- 
cerning her withdrawal from school, her 
reply was, “I didn’t seem to be getting 
along very well in school so I thought I 
might as well be working.”’ 

Lawayne had been in high school four 
semesters with only one-half a credit 
recorded on his permanent record card. 
His ratings in reading and arithmetic 
were fifth grade. He was absent a great 
deal and made no attempt, when in 
school, to prepare his assignments. As 
soon as he was sixteen, he applied and 
was employed in one of the industries 
at ninety-four cents an hour. (Many 
teachers who have been teaching reme- 
dial reading have realized that their 
pupils, upon withdrawing or being gradu- 
ated from high school, often make wages 
above that of teachers.) 

Frank was seventeen when he entered 
high school. During an interview he 
admitted, “I don’t like school because I 
can’t get it but I know that I'll need an 
education. I kept five other boys from 
quitting school too after they finished 
junior high.” His record showed low- 
standard test results, low marks, and 
comments of “work inferior” but “good 
attitude” during his two years in junior 
high school. Upon being asked what he 
expected to do at graduation, he quickly 
and proudly said, “Oh, I have my own 
business now. I have a studio at home, a 
press camera, and I help take pin-up 
pictures for one of the local industries.” 

Naturally, I suggested his joining the 
camera club, which meets after school, 
and the possibility of his taking pictures 
for the school paper and yearbook. I was 
thinking, however, of the increasing de- 
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mand for photography in newspapers, 
in house organs, and in magazines; and 
I was wondering why the skills needed in 
this field (other fields, particularly the 
radio and motion picture, might also be 
listed here) should be learned only 
through extra-curricular and outside ac- 
tivities in so many of our schools? 

Frank’s respect for an education is an 
American tradition; but are the offerings 
in our traditional curriculums adequate 
to prepare him and others of his type for 
life? 


CASE STUDIES IN THE RAPID- 
READING GROUP 


In contrast to these pupils whom you 
have just met, I wish to describe a few 
of the gifted students in this same school. 
They, too, present problems of place- 
ment, materials, and instruction. 

Jack entered high school with a 
twelfth-grade-plus reading achieve- 
ment. His vocabulary was that of a col- 
lege senior. During the period that he 
served as a student assistant for me, he 
regularly studied his Latin. He always 
finished the assignment in from ten to 
fifteen minutes, after which he wanted 
something to do. His discussion relative 
to the slides and the silent films which we 
had for classroom use were better, due 
to his fund of general information, than 
the script that was shipped with these 
visual aids. He finished high school in 
three and one-half years. (If the law had 
permitted, and he had not participated 
in sO many extra-curricular activities, 
he could have graduated much sooner.) 
Then he completed two years of uni- 
versity work in one calendar year—all 
before his eighteenth birthday. In addi- 
tion to his accelerated university pro- 
gram, he contributed a column weekly 
to one of the city papers. Often I heard 
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the remark from his teachers in high 
school, ‘‘He is so intelligent he makes 
me uncomfortable when he is around.” 
Pupils and teachers alike, however, 
went to him for information, which, 
while unassuming in manner, he gladly 
gave. 

Carolyn, upon entering high school, 
had a twelfth-grade-plus reading rate 
and an I.Q., according to the California 
test, of 140. She could read a book in one 
evening and review it to a group the next 
day. It was always a treat to any group 
for her to contribute this service. In 
addition to graduating with an average 
of 97.7, she was editor of the yearbook, 
was student-chairman of the convoca- 
tions committee, and was very active 
in the work of her church. She was chair- 
man of a conference sponsored by the 
American Youth Foundation in our 
school, which necessitated her missing 
the chemistry class, which met the last 
period in the day, for a week. Other 
straight-A students gave as their reason 
for not attending the conference that 
they wouldn’t dare miss that class for 
five days. I inquired of her, ‘“‘Why is it, 
Carolyn, that you can miss this class 
and others can’t?” 

Her reply in this instance was char- 
acteristic of her attitude, “I know that I 
have to because I’m chairman of the 
arrangements for the conference.” Fol- 
lowing the conference, on Monday 
morning, before 8:15, she came into my 
office to announce that her chemistry 
was made up. She had questions relative 
to the chapter missed, had consulted a 
chemist in the industry in which her 
father was employed, and had reported 
to the satisfaction of the instructor be- 
fore the opening of school on Monday 
morning. 

Marcus and Carl were reported as 
discipline problems. Their story was 


that they had used words of which their 
teacher didn’t know the meaning. In 
order to irritate her further, with the 
help of the dictionary they had really 
“loaded” their themes. Carl, however, 
at graduation won a Rector scholarship 
to De Pauw University and Marcus 
passed the air-cadet examination. 

Teachers are often jealous of their 
pupils. Milton Cohler, of the Cleveland 
School, Chicago, in his paper, “‘Edu- 
cating the Bright Pupil,” gives us the 
following timely advice: ‘He is often 
brighter than his teacher, and unless she 
makes an effort to understand and guide 
him with the wisdom gained by her 
years of education and breadth of ex- 
perience a teacher may, and does, be- 
come jealous of the pupil. Obviously 
when rapport vanishes, education de-. 
teriorates or becomes perverted. The 
writer’s injunction to the teacher of a 
bright child would be ‘Know thy pupil 
and know thyself.’ ”’ 

Recently two students were discussing 
an article in a national educational pub- 
lication on teaching the gifted child. 
Helen, with an I.Q. of 134 and a straight- 
A record, said, “I don’t agree with this 
author that, just because we complete 
our work before the others, we should do 
more work.” 

Betty, who had a similar rating and 
record said, ‘““That’s the way it works 
though. I don’t dare let my math teach- 
er know that I’ve completed the assign- 
ment because he will say, ‘If you have 
finished, then work the next five prob- 
lems.’’’ The method of assigning the 
next ten pages or the next five problems 
is the easiest, perhaps, for the instructor, 
but does this procedure present an in- 
centive for achievement? 

All too often we are inclined to think 
that, as long as the attendance record 
is satisfactory and the student is on 
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special mention or the honor roll, he is 
progressing normally and is taking care 
of himself. 

Not all bright pupils, however, can 
help themselves. A few years ago I ar- 
ranged for a college president to inter- 
view the seven highest scholastically in a 
class of over four hundred. Only one of 
that group of seven attended a college 
or a university. The three highest scho- 
lastically in the graduating class (of 
similar size) of last spring need more than 
the scholarships offered by universities 
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in order to pursue an education beyond 
the secondary level. 

Many concrete suggestions are need- 
ed as to ways by which we can get at 
these gifted pupils. Shall we have ac- 
celeration, enrichment, or ability group- 
ing? Furthermore, resourceful and in- 
spirational leaders and school personnel 
are needed to help them discover their 
potentialities and, with enthusiasm, to 
help them envision horizons which will 
challenge their abilities in and beyond 
high school. 


Clearing the Channel of Communication 
to the Classics 


CHARLES R. MORRIS" 


The teaching of a general vocabulary 
unrelated to the time, place, and cir- 
cumstance in which the words are to be 
used presents another case of the separa- 
tion of the “word” and the “thing,” and, 
because of this separation, one may justi- 
fiably be skeptical of the results ob- 
tained. In searching for a substitute for 
“general vocabulary” instruction which, 
at the same time, would supply an 
“essential vocabulary” for a_ specific 
reading task—in my case, the reading of 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America, Thoreau’s Walden, and Long- 
fellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn—I have 
engaged in some experimentation which 
I shall summarize briefly. 

Two, one-hundred-word, essential vo- 
cabularies for each of these has been 
made. Arranged in multiple-choice form, 
each essential vocabulary is given before 
the book is read; while reading the book, 
the student is required to look up the 
words missed; after completing the read- 


* Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


ing of the book, the student is adminis- 
tered the essential vocabulary again. 
Thus, the first time, the student learns 
the words he does not know; the second, 
the teacher learns the words the student 
has not yet mastered. Of this procedure, 
Mr. Crosby E. Redman, head of the 
English department of the Haverford 
School, writes: “The classes were in- 
stantly interested in the vocabulary 
tests, partly because most of the boys 
have had one, two, or three bouts with 
vocabulary in aptitude tests which were 
a part of the hurdles for various branches 
of the service they hoped to enter. This 
approach to vocabulary resulted in 
much more enthusiasm for consulting 
the dictionary.” 

One way of adapting his vocabulary 
work to the character of whatever ma- 
terial is to be read in his class is for the 
teacher to provide an “essential vocabu- 
lary”’ of difficult words to assist in the 
clearing of the channel of communication 
to the classics. If Silas Marner is to be 
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read, for instance, to make a specific 
application of the idea, the teacher 
should provide a minimum George Eliot 
vocabulary containing such words as 
“rational,” ‘‘swinging,” “chines,” ‘‘pil- 
lion,” ‘“‘heresy,” “fetishism,” and ‘‘cata- 
leptic”’; if John Brown’s Body, an “‘Ameri- 
can” vocabulary containing such in- 
teresting words as “younkers,” “Jack- 
o’-Lanterns,”’ ‘‘vaquero,” “rime,” ‘‘sha- 
green,’ “conjur-bag,” “fetch,” and 
“lagniappe” will immeasurably in- 
crease comprehension and, consequent- 
ly, bring the student and teacher closer 
to their common goal. A more compre- 
hensive application of the idea to Burke, 
Longfellow, and Thoreau has produced 
some interesting results which appear to 
be worth commenting upon in greater 
detail. 

Lest a reader of this article infer my 
purpose to be the setting-up of a method 
of vocabulary study applicable to any 
and all circumstances, I must hasten to 
limit my field. Traditional English 
classics so called, much as the humanis- 
tically minded English teacher may de- 
sire to use them in her class, present a 
formidable problem in communication. 
The modern student finds the vocabu- 
lary unfamiliar and difficult, and general 
vocabulary study, often taught as an 
end in itself, does little to correct these 
specific vocabulary difficulties. My at- 
tempt has been to keep these “‘classics’’ 
alive by clarifying the channel of com- 
munication, the vocabulary; my meth- 
od, to teach the student a specific read- 
ing vocabulary for accomplishing a 
specific reading assignment. From this 
exercise, I have ventured to hope, a 
deposit of new words remains in the 
student’s permanent vocabulary. 

With the intention of applying to 
Burke’s great speech the principle of the 
mastery of an essential vocabulary for 


the specific purpose of assisting the stu- 
dent to comprehend it better,? I under- 
took two vocabulary studies: (1) of 
words understood best when examined 
in the limited context of the speech it- 
self and (2) of words which needed to be 
examined for meaning in the context of 
all Burke’s published works. The first 
group included such words as “‘equity,”’ 
“decorum,” “leveller,” and “radical.’’ 
The second group included such words 
as “liberty,” “rights,” “principle,” 
“English Constitution,” “expediency,” 
“prudence,” “empire,” and “govern- 
ment.” Of course, I sought, in each case, 
the meaning Burke intended. In passing, 
I should like to remark that the experi- 
ment has been as revealing to me as it 
has been revitalizing to the teaching of 
Burke. To see “‘decorum,”’ for instance, 
as “deference, due rank”’ raises in the 
verbal imagination the picture of a 
disciplined society. To discover, like- 
wise, Burke’s conception of “ordered 
liberty” brings recognition that the 
gulf between Burke and such a patriot 
as Samuel Adams was almost as broad 
as the gulf between Burke and Lord 
North. British political parties come 
and go, I came to understand also; but, 
whatever the party in power happens to 
be, a knowledge of Burke’s political 
philosophy, as Woodrow Wilson well 
understood, still illuminates the actions 
of contemporary British statesmen, be- 
cause Burke did not so much invent a 
political philosophy as give shape and 
direction to a mass of ideas floating in 
the British mind. 

Longfellow’s ability to tell a good 
story in verse uniquely establishes Tales 
of a Wayside Inn as a favorite literary 

2 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 
and “Edmund Burke,” an essay by Augustine Bir- 
rell, edited by Charles R. Morris, and published by 


Harper & Bros., is planned according to the prin- 
ciples outlined above. 
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classic for use in the eighth or ninth 
grades. Yet, for students, particularly 
those of Protestant background, much 
of the vocabulary of religious and medi- 
eval terms, such as “‘shrived,” ‘‘sexton,”’ 
“vespers,’ and “seneschal” balk com- 
munication. The mastery of an essential 
vocabulary for the specific purpose of 
reading Tales of a Wayside Inn, I have 
found, provides a recognition vocabu- 
lary for reading other poems of Long- 
fellow’s as well. For instance, one of his 
favorite words is “celestial.’’ Perhaps 
he loved the word because his thinking 
and his life moved upon a celestial plane. 
In any case, a sound understanding of 
all the implications of the word “‘celes- 
tial” will carry the student far in under- 
standing Longfellow’s other poems. In- 
cidentally, in illustrating Longfellow’s 
lack of distinction of style, Gamaliel 
Bradford quoted these lines from Steven- 
son: 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings— 
and concludes: “If Longfellow had writ- 
ten these lines, I venture to assert, he 
would have used the word ‘beautiful’ in- 
stead of ‘a number of.’’’? This prefer- 
ence for the “beautiful” but general 
term contrasts strikingly with the prefer- 
ence of Henry D. Thoreau, which was 
for the specific term always. He related 
words to things. 

Once the student grasps the knowl- 
edge that Longfellow habitually used 
“‘wonted”’ in its rarely used meaning of 
“usual” or ‘‘accustomed,”’ he will not 
confuse the word with the more familiar 
“wanted”’ meaning “‘desired.” This slight 
knowledge of Longfellow’s diction will 
carry him far. A knowledge of one or 
two hundred such “Longfellow words” 
assists the student in overcoming verbal 


3 Biography and the Human Heart, (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932), p. 59. 
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obstacles created by “other days, other 
ways.” 

In 1945, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Thoreau’s Walden experiment, 
I undertook to act upon a long-cherished 
project of using Walden in one of my 
classes. As a remark in that great book 
indicates, ““Men sometimes speak as if 
the study of the classics would at length 
make way for more modern and practi- 
cal studies,” Thoreau himself was deep- 
ly interested in a contemporary problem, 
and in his vigorous way he took his 
stand in support of “the noblest record- 
ed thought of man.” In preparing the es- 
sential vocabulary exercises for the 
reading of Walden, I anticipated diffi- 
culty from Thoreau’s scientific jargon. 
It proved less formidable than I antici- 
pated. Henry Seidel Canby, in his bi- 
ography, quotes a passage from Tho- 
reau’s journals which, perhaps, explains 
why. “The roots of letters are things,” 
Thoreau said. “Natural objects and 
phenomena are the original symbols or 
types which express our thoughts and 
feeling, and yet American scholars, hav- 
ing little or no root in the soil, commonly 
strive with all their might to confine 
themselves to the imported symbols 
alone.” To read Thoreau—and the read- 
ing of Thoreau is the most exacting type 
of “study reading” for the secondary- 
school student—the reader should take 
him in small doses, as Henry Seidel 
Canby cautions. As far as vocabulary is 
concerned, Thoreau himself aids the 
reader by relating words to things and by 
providing contextual applications. A 
few of these from the first sixty pages of 
Walden will illustrate what I mean: 

They made shift to live by conformity prac- 
tically as their fathers did. 

We don garment after garment, as if we 
grew like exogenous plants by addition without. 

For my discovery was not by the synthetic 
but analytic process. 
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Somewhere—I believe in his jour- 
nals—Thoreau defends scientific no- 
menclature with the observation that a 
more distinct recollection and knowledge 
of the thing comes with a knowledge of 
the name. “My knowledge,” he said, 
“now becomes communicable and grows 
by communication.” Whether or not 
Thoreau will arouse the modern student, 
this teacher has yet to learn, but he does 
not hesitate to state that vocabulary, 
when an essential Thoreau reading vo- 
cabulary is provided and the student is 
led through words to ideas, need not 
block communication between the stu- 
dent’s mind and Thoreau’s thought. 

The mastery‘of an essential vocabu- 
lary for the accomplishment of a specific 
reading project increases comprehension 
of thought, arouses interest in word- 
meanings, and, without doubt, contrib- 
utes to making an English ‘‘classic’’ ac- 
cessible to the modern student. Resub- 
mission of the “essential vocabulary” 
lists at later periods convinces me that 
there is also a deposit of new words in 
the permanent working vocabulary of 
the student. “To make a totally un- 
familiar word stick,’ concludes Warren 
Koehler, formerly assistant to Dr. Sam- 
uel T. Orton, “we must take our cue 
from the way the common words have 
been implanted in the boy’s memory. 
We must build up a multiplicity of as- 
sociations with that word. We must 
create an idea for which the word may 
stand. We must show him how it is said, 
how it is spelled, how it is used, where it 
fits into other meaningful categories, 
how it differs, how it is similar to other 
words. We must see that the boy uses 
the word time and again, in conversa- 
tion, in compositions.” I have found 
that in the discussion inevitably aroused 
by the “essential vocabulary” —‘‘Why 


was this word picked and not some 
other?”’ etc.—many of these associations 
mentioned by Koehler are established. 
I believe that there is a deposit in the 
permanent vocabulary of the student of 
new words from the essential vocabular- 
ies. 

By devising an essential vocabulary 
for the study of a specific great work of 
literature, the teacher, it seems well to 
point out in conclusion, relates a specific 
communicational need to the method 
devised for its correction; and a reading 
skill is learned to accomplish a specific 
reading project. 

Lest the use of Koehler’s thoughts on 
vocabulary should appear to place the 
emphasis in the study of great literature 
where it does not belong—upon the 
means rather than upon the end—we 
should remember that the educational 
end remains unchanged. To bring the 
student into closer relationship with 
the thinker, the orator, the naturalist, 
or the poet, to encourage him to feel at 
home in such presence, quickening his 
perception of the universal, sharpening 
his judgments, enriching his experi- 
ences—in fact, accomplishing all that is 
connoted by such words as “‘humanism”’ 
or “liberal education” remains the pri- 
mary reason for teaching great litera- 
ture. As the student’s horizon expands 
through contact with “great minds,” 
and as new ideas are absorbed, the need 
for new words is created; and, it is rea- 
sonable to hope, his vocabulary will ex- 
pand. Thus the teacher’s primary task 
is to teach “great books” in such a way 
that the student can understand them. 
What I have proposed is a method by 
which the channel of communication 
between the student and the book may 
be cleared, thus facilitating the ac- 
complishment of the broader aims. 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE LESSON 
IN READING 


It seems to me that Mr. Charles Ranous’ 
article, ‘A Sample Lesson in Reading,” 
printed in the October issue of the English 
Journal, deserves the careful attention of 
English teachers, since it discusses an as- 
pect of reading that is too often neglected. 
We English teachers know that reading is 
made up of a number of skills, like finding 
main ideas and significant details, knowing 
the meaning of words, and many others. 
And yet reading is still more than the sum 
of its parts, the sum of its skills. There are 
ramifications of reading which are still not 
completely isolated and not tested by even 
the best standardized tests, because reading 
is composed, like intelligence and person- 
ality, of many less tangible abilities. In a 
sense, reading is awareness of the implica- 
tions of the printed word—awareness of the 
motive behind the word. 

Of course, we should all realize that there 
are different levels of difficulty in reading, 
and that for the student who makes re- 
versals or substitutions or omissions, who 
uses lip movements in silent reading, for 
the child whose word recognition is poor— 
in short, for the student whose problems in 
reading are truly on the remedial level—the 
approach and methods must be different 
from those based on producing this aware- 
ness mentioned above. 

Instead of referring to the student who 
needs remedial work, I am referring to the 
student who has fair control, as measured 
by standardized tests, of the many skills 
involved in reading, who is up to grade level, 
but who, as Mr. Ranous says, is one of those 
who “register an irritating blankness of ex- 
pression when faced with a beautiful and 
stirring prose poem.” Mr. Ranous might 
also have added a lament about the way 
some of our “normal” readers are able to 


extract information from an article with 
lots of numbers and facts, such as “How a 
Boll Weevil Lives,” but who, in reading a 
newspaper article written in fourth grade 
reading vocabulary, cannot distinguish be- 
tween fact and allegation, between truth 
and preference, between good taste and 
crudeness. These students are the ones who 
need to improve their reading just as much, 
although in a different way, as those stu- 
dents on the remedial level. 

For this is the point. A skill such as read- 
ing for information becomes ludicrous un- 
less we realize that the major part of non- 
fictional material read today is designed to 
give information, or pseudo-information, 
and that the real skill comes in deciding 
which source of the information is the most 
trustworthy. Also, the newspapers, the 
magazines, the pressure-group-sponsored 
materials, do not come supplied with little 
multiple-choice and true-false questions. 
Because such reading bears on live issues, 
the mind of the student ought in reading of 
this type to be every whit as careful as, or 
even more careful than, it is in the class- 
room in working on a carefully prepared, 
carefully worded class exercise to be fol- 
lowed by objective questions. But is it as 
careful? 

It has been demonstrated that there is 
little transfer of learning, and not even a 
great deal of transfer of training. For ex- 
ample, a student with fair reading ability 
can learn to run his eyes over a short para- 
graph in a reading test and find that the 
number “three hundred” is the thing he 
should circle in the answer column. Yet 
when he reads the newspaper, he may not 
distinguish between fact and allegation; 
when he reads his social studies assign- 
ment on the Civil War, he may not be 
aware of the motive behind the Dred Scott 
decision; or when he reads a short story he 
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may not respond to mood or shadings in 
character, even though he may know the 
bare bones of the plot. And to supply to 
this boy in school merely articles of the 
“How To” variety, followed by sets of 
mimeographed questions, does little to 
give him a procedure or a viewpoint in 
solving his knottier problems in reading 
outside of class. 

And so, for this kind of student, Mr. 
Ranous’ article suggests a helpful approach. 
He suggests the goal of distinguishing be- 
tween emotion and fact in reading. He 
would like the reader to develop more sen- 
sitivity toward the printed word. His sample 
lesson is rather advanced, and he properly 
remarks that it can be used to best ad- 
vantage in the senior high school; but really 
the approach can be used in the lower 
grades as well. 

It would seem to me that such an ap- 
proach could be begun early in high school, 
and could be made continuous. I have used 
a similar approach even in freshman Eng- 
lish. We had a unit called “Words and 
Their Colorings,” which I started before we 
began our panel discussions on current 
topics. The motivation for both units 
sprang mainly from class discussion in 
which we mentioned the types of people 
we disliked to listen to: the person who 
never tries to get the opinions of others, or 
the person who uses labels in order to make 
people emotional and confused. We also 
talked about the difficulty of tracking down 
a general statement to find out whether it 
was true. 

One of the sources used in classroom ex- 
ercises designed to get the class used to 
distinguishing between fact and opinion 
was the booklet Selected Items for the Test- 
ing of Study Skills, by Morse and McCune 
(Bulletin No. 15, September, 1940, from 
the National Council for the Social Studies), 
a booklet which is as helpful for the teacher 
of English as it is for the teacher of social 
studies. In the booklet there are items on 
“Degrees of Difficulty in Proof,” ‘“Distinc- 
tion between Statements of Fact and State- 
ments of Opinion and Motive,” and others. 


These exercises can be used as a beginning 
in making students keenly aware of the 
implications of words. 

After this, we considered an excellent 
section in the composition text we were 
using, Gaining Language Skills, by Chap- 
man (Harcourt, 1940). This section sug- 
gested that ‘color’ words could be used to 
arouse emotions about such varied things 
as a summer day, a war, or voting, and that 
the reader ought to decide when the use of 
color words was valid. The students took 
the emotional statements in the book, as 
well as others that they made up or came 
across in their reading, and tried to analyze 
the words that produced the emotion; e.g., 
in the story of the basketball game men- 
tioned on page 137: “South’s gallant little 
band of basketeers fought stubbornly and 
valiantly last night against a bigger and 
heavier Central team.” 

Not only did these discussions help the 
students to be careful in doing their refer- 
ence reading and to make more guarded 
statements in panel discussions, but it also 
helped them even in their discussions of 
poetry, which we studied later in the term. 

Before we studied poetry, I tried to give 
an introduction to the mood, the reason for 
poetry. None of the students, you see, had 
ever read either Wordsworth or Coleridge 
on the art of poetry. Some of the boys, es- 
pecially, thought poetry quite effeminate. 
The class was given several items, including 
a dog, a daffodil, steel, and old age. They 
were asked to write down, with the aid of an 
encyclopedia if they wished, a short factual 
definition of each of these words. The class 
rather enjoyed this. A dog was a mammal, a 
four-footed canine, carnivorous. A daffodil 
was a certain kind of flower distinguished 
by this or that petal formation. Old age was 
a time of life characterized by physical de- 
terioration, like hardening of the arteries. 
Steel was a stage in the processing of iron 
ore when there was the least amount of car- 
bon, only such-and-such a percentage. 

Then we discussed what these factual 
definitions left out of consideration. We 
spoke of elderly people—their grandparents, 
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perhaps. What did it mean to them and to 
their memories, this growing old? We talked 
about the children’s pets. Did this factual 
definition sum up the spirit of this pet or 
that? Or steel. When they looked at Man- 
hattan Island in the distance rising out of 
the mist, did they think of the percentage 
of carbon in the steel that made the build- 
ings? 

Then we read Wordworth’s “Daffodils,” 
Sandburg’s ‘Prayer of Steel,” and some 
other short poems dealing with these topics. 
The idea quickly grew in the class that 
words dealing with facts and figures have 
their value in many kinds of reading, but 
that there are times when different types 
of words are necessary to convey a mood or 
an impression. 

In one sense, this method of “improving” 
reading would be considered by some teach- 
ers as “straight” English and not “reading” 
at all; in another sense, the method might 
be considered as an outgrowth of the skill 
of finding key words, and partly it is; again, 
it might seem to be finding the main idea, 
and this is also partly true. But essentially 
the purpose behind the method is to help the 
student whose reading score may be at the 
norm for his grade, but who lacks the aware- 
ness of the printed word, to see that the 
printed word is really alive, that it has 
motive, that it suggests the personality and 
the awareness of the author behind it. 


MABEL W. COLLINS 


GARDEN City (N.Y.) ScHoo. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ENG- 
LISH TEACHERS 


DEAR ENGLISH TEACHERS: 


Before my terminal leave is over and I 
get back in the harness of an English teach- 
er, I want to ‘“‘shoot the breeze” with you on 
a few pet “gripes” I have with you and with 
myself, a former English teacher. 

Three years of service with Marine 
Aviation were not, as my superintendent 
thinks, one grand, glorious vacation. For- 
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tunately for me, at least, I served most of 
that time on the staffs of commanding gen- 
erals and officers of Marine Wings, and the 
association with them, with other officers, 
and with the rank and file of enlisted men 
will always remain a most pleasant memory. 

Early in the war I found myself on the 
staff of one of those steely-eyed generals 
whom I later grew to admire and respect. 
As Personnel Officer and assistant G-1, 
part of my responsibility was to prepare 
orders and correspondence for the general’s 
signature. In our section, of course, there 
were enlisted men to whom certain au- 
thority was delegated. Most of them were 
high-school graduates; some had attended 
college for a year or more; a few were col- 
lege graduates. 

That was a good personnel section—the 
best I have ever seen. The men and women 
were efficient, fairly well trained for the 
most part, and interested in getting the job 
done no matter how long it took; but that 
section had its weaknesses, and one of the 
most glaring was the lack of proper training 
in oral and written expression. 

Time after time correspondence and or- 
ders were returned to the originator be- 
cause of poor expression, lack of neatness, or 
incorrect form. By reputation I knew that 
General M. would not sign his name to such 
poorly prepared compositions. As a result, 
too much of my time was spent in checking 
paper work which had been prechecked by 
our noncommissioned officer-in-charge and 
passed on to me for submission to the gen- 
eral. By the way, the “noncom” was the 
valedictorian graduate of one of the best 
high schools in New York. 

My superior officers contended that or- 
ders issued by the command must appear in 
the proper form and must convey a meaning 
that not only could be understood, but also 
could not be misunderstood. We all agreed 
that a vague order or a poorly expressed 
order has no place in a military organiza- 
tion. Suggestions for improvement of the 
work of the section were good, and policies 
adopted by officers and enlisted personnel 
in the section were excellent; but the ef- 
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fective transmission of those suggestions or 
policies in writing or in speech I learned 
not to expect. 

The lack of training in self-expression was 
not confined to enlisted men and women. 
It showed itself among the officers. Marine 
regulations state that when an officer is 
notified of promotion to the next higher 
grade he must, among other things, write a 
letter to the Commandant accepting the 
promotion. One day I was shocked by this 
oral request: ‘‘Will you please write the 
letter for me?” said a combat-trained cap- 
tain, who had received notice of his promo- 
tion to major, “I can’t write that letter.” 
My first thought was that this pilot didn’t 
deserve the promotion. 

The inability to use words, poor form, 
and the lack of pride in doing the job well 
caused me a three-year headache. The errors 
crept in, and some wormed their way in- 
sidiously into the general’s office. Then came 
the summons and the attendant lecture on, 
let us say, ‘““The Difference in the Use of the 
Words ‘Secure’ and ‘Obtain.’” He never 
knew, I hope, that I was once an English 
teacher. 

And the upshot of it all was that I 
blamed myself, and I blamed you, for the 
job we both did in preparing these men and 
women. I think when I get back in that 
English chair again I shall insist on neat- 
ness, clearly expressed ideas, and shorter 
English compositions. I think that quality 
and not quantity will be the ideal for which 
my students and I shall strive. 


H. M. Penick 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
BOONVILLE, Missouri 


THE WAR AND J. MILTON 


The substitute walked into the Women’s 
Faculty Room at lunch time and laughed, 
“Better speak for me next week, Mrs. 
Crawford. You’re coming up to John Mil- 
ton, you know.” 

I did know. For several years past I 
have seemed to be allergic to Milton, for, 


when the time rolled around to teach his 
minor poems, I was usually in bed with 
grippe, and a substitute teacher steered my 
groups through Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” 
and the rest. This year, however, was differ- 
ent. When the fatal day arrived I was burst- 
ing with health and we were having a sunny, 
warm day in January, which seemed to say 
that it might as well be spring. 

Things went well. One class after another 
came in, and we worked on that classic of 
courage and devotion to duty called “On 
His Blindness.” Almost always someone 
would volunteer the suggestion that there 
were many of our soldiers who had suffered 
blindness as Milton had, and many of 
whom must have talents which it was 
“death to hide.” 

In my college preparatory group a re- 
turned veteran, taking a “‘refresher course”’ 
and, of course, much older than the rest, 
said that what had impressed him was the 
last line—‘‘they also serve who only stand 
and wait”—because it showed that Milton 
was trying to make the best of his infirmity 
and fit himself as best he could into existing 
conditions without “griping.” The class 
listened to him respectfully, as they always 
do, for they feel that he represents the 
“voice of experience.” 

Then I dictated to them a skeleton out- 
line which I had found very useful to classes 
essaying “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” 
We discussed the titles and the fact that in 
a well-rounded life the average person craves 
periods of activity and also times for soli- 
tude. All agreed that even at their age 
(and especially at their age) there were 
often hours when they enjoyed being alone, 
walking alone, playing their favorite music, 
reading, sometimes (mirabile dictu) even 
thinking. 

They discussed their favorite active 
pursuits—dancing rating high, of course. 
Finally, I invited them to read ‘‘L’Allegro” 
with me, and see what John Milton had to 
say about the pleasures of a healthy, active 
person. The outline helped over some of the 
hurdles; the footnotes helped, too, hastily 
glanced at as we read along. The stories 
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amused them, especially the “drudging 
goblin,” for they harked back to their first- 
grade readers where they had enjoyed the 
story of the elf who made shoes each night 
for the kindly cobbler who fed him, and who 
had to be off before dawn. And so on, to 
that melodious climax, the tribute to music 
“married to immortal verse,” the “linked 
sweetness long drawn out” with the ‘“melt- 
ing voice through mazes running,” and 
culminating in the tragedy of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 

Lunch period came, and then I had time 
to pick up the December copy of the Eng- 
lish Journal. To my amazement here was 
someone else teaching John Milton and ac- 
tually enjoying it! I read Mr. Henry’s article 
with the keenest pleasure and amusement. 
I could just see the faculty “party of the 
second part” in later years supervising some 
unfortunate English teacher and telling her 
to ‘‘meet the classes on their own ground— 
no one cares anything about those dull old 
classics today.” 

Next day the college preparatory class 
came again, having read “Il Penseroso” 
with the outline to guide them. I told them 
of having read Mr. Henry’s article, and 
quoted several of the remarks made by the 
younger teacher of his story: 

“Milton, I’m afraid, is badly dated for 
air-minded, juke-box youngsters.” Also— 
“mine [the class] resents the poems. How 
do you plan Milton to get them to like 
him?” “You will admit that most of your 
pupils, if handed Milton to read, would 
abhor him.” 

The class was indignant. They asserted 
that they had understood the poems, and 
that they had liked them! Questions brought 
forth some admissions. Yes, the outline had 
helped a lot. There were notes that had ex- 
plained a lot, too, that they otherwise 
wouldn’t have understood in the poems. 
Finally, someone generously volunteered 
the suggestion that my work on “L’Allegro” 
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the day before had been quite a help, and 
that all of Milton meant a good deal more 
when mixed with some good teaching. 
Everyone laughed. 

Finally, I asked those who had liked 
“L’Allegro” better to stand and give their 
reasons. Only a few rose, to my surprise, 
for in former years this had been over- 
whelmingly the greater favorite. Then al- 
most the whole class rose for “Il Penseroso,”’ 
and they were eager to give the reasons: 
they felt that way themselves often; they 
liked to read and walk alone; they liked to 
watch the stars; it was more musical; it was 
better expressed; they just liked it better 
because it said something to them that they 
had felt like saying themselves, but couldn’t. 

I expressed my interest in the result of 
the vote, because it had so completely re- 
versed my former experience, and asked 
them if they could explain it, or if they be- 
lieved there was any real reason for it. They 
thought a bit, and then hands began to 
come up rather hesitatingly. But when the 
first boy spoke, they nodded in agreement, 
and this was the gist of what was said: 

They all agreed that there were no lines 
in “I] Penseroso” to compare with the last 
fifteen or twenty of “L’Allegro,” but they 
explained their vote by the fact that every- 
one had been so keyed-up and overactive 
and apprehensive during the war years that 
it gave a definite feeling of pleasure and 
relaxation to read the description of the 
pleasures of quiet and solitude. 

I first thought of sending this to Mr. 
Henry for his own private enjoyment and 
confirmation. Then I thought of all the 
young teachers who may be just beginning 
to teach the great Puritan poet, and I 
thought it might hearten and help them, as 
his article did me. 


Marie S. CRAWFORD 


Dwicut Morrow HIGH ScHoor 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT USAGE 


Discordant Views on Concord 


Even in the peaceful-sounding subject 
of concord the conflict between arbitrary 
rules and good usage creates an unmistak- 
able problem. For the complicated linguistic 
situation which results from this conflict is 
very confusing. People with a rigid training 
in formal grammar are troubled when good 
users of language do not speak according to 
the rules; and people with little or no lan- 
guage training are disposed to think of rules 
far removed from usage as esoteric man- 
dates devised by disturbingly superior 
minds to condemn ignorant ways of speech. 

The eighteenth-century makers of Eng- 
lish dictionaries and grammars prescribed 
the rules, sometimes copying them from the 
Latin grammarians, sometimes making 
them up, in a zealous attempt to standardize 
the language. The descendants of these 
autocrats of language are familiar to all of 
us. They are our modern crusaders against 
“corrupted speech’; they are our self- 
appointed keepers of “‘pure’’ English, whom 
Mencken calls the Old Guard. 

Allied with these crusaders, or in some 
cases identical with them, are certain ultra- 
conservative present-day textbook makers 
and textbook teachers. These sticklers for 
traditional rules may be credited with a 
sincere desire to keep English ‘‘correct,”’ but 
too often they show a regrettable disregard 
of the ways of a language neither dead nor 
moribund but vigorously alive. Their view- 
point might be broadened by a careful 


study of usage and of the normal processes . 


of language. If they would ‘look before and 
after” with the historical grammarians, it is 
quite conceivable that they might find less 
cause to “sigh for what is not” in usage. 
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The conventional rules of concord ad- 
monish the student of English to strive for 
number agreement (1) between the verb and 
its subject, (2) between the pronoun and its 
antecedent, and (3) between the adjective 
and its headword. But scientifics tudies have 
shown that these rules are not sufficiently in 
harmony with good usage to make them 
valid and useful grammatical statements. 
Let us, then, observe the facts about the 
historical trends of concord and about con- 
cord in usage to see exactly why the rules 
are inadequate. At the same time we shall be 
able to discover what limitations and ex- 
ceptions must be appended to the rules to 
make them into grammatical statements in 
agreement with the concord actually exist- 
ing in our present standard English. 

The first fact which we need to observe is 
that, concurrently with the gradual passing 
of number inflection, the possibilities for 
number concord were reduced to a surpris- 
ingly small number. In a summary of the 
remaining possibilities for number concord, 
Fries lists the following: (1) between the 
verb and its subject (@) in the use of the 
inflected forms of the verb “‘to be’: am, is, 
are, was, were, and (0) in the use of the -s or 
-es form of other verbs; (2) between the 
pronoun and its antecedent in the use of the 
pronouns of the third person when an 
antecedent is expressed; and (3) between 
the adjective and its headword in the use of 
the demonstratives this and that and their 
plurals as modifiers.t Fries and Jespersen 
epitomize the findings of linguists in general 
in these two statements: “Concord or agree- 


‘Charles Carpenter Fries, American English 
Grammar, p. 48. 
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ment in number has nearly passed out of 
the language” ;? ‘When concord [of form] is 
found in our family of languages it certainly 
is an heirloom from a primitive age, and 
strikes us now as an outcome of a tendency 
to be more explicit than to a more advanced 
people seems strictly necessary.”’3 

A natural corollary of the fact that con- 
cord based on form has almost passed from 
the language is the equally well-established 
fact that, whenever form and meaning are 
in conflict, there is a strong tendency in 
Modern English to give concord of meaning 
precedence over concord of form. This 
tendency strikes deep into the essential 
purpose of language. ‘Meaningful noises 
and meaningful scratches on paper’’4 are 
made primarily, as the repeated adjective 
signifies, to convey meaning. Since all 
levels of language, regardless of their vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness and grace, fulfil 
a common purpose of conveying meaning, 
the tendency to give precedence to a concord 
based on this purpose is wholly natural and 
sensible. 

Illustrations of the tendency to base 
concord predominantly on meaning are 
readily found in the agreement of the verb 
with its noun subject in our present stand- 
ard usage. Whenever, for example, a col- 
lective noun (singular in form and often 
singular in meaning) conveys a plural idea, 
the use of a plural verb is well established.s 
With a plural idea uppermost in our minds, 
we say quite appropriately, ‘““The family 
are doing their Christmas shopping” or 
“The audience were asked to express their 
opinions.” Similarly, if a group of words 
conveys a plural idea, a plural verb is used 


2 Tbid., p. 47. 


3 Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Develop- 
ment and Origin, p. 352. 


4S.I. Hayakawa, Languagein Action, p. 13. 


5 Webster’s New International Dictionary, \xxxii 
p. 49; George O. Curme, Syntax, pp. 50-52; Charles 
Carpenter Fries, The Teaching of the English Lan- 
guage, p. 39; E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change, 
p. 140; Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 
II, 813. 
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even though the governing idea is singular,® 
as in “A large number of the colonists were 
willing to take up arms”; “Part of the 
soldiers and sailors have been sent home.”” 
Also representative of the several noun 
subject and verb combinations which show 
this kind of concord are the following: 
(1) singular verbs with such closely as- 
sociated group subjects as “bread and but- 
ter,” or “sugar and cream’’; (2) singular 
verbs with compound subjects whose ele- 
ments denote the same person,* as in “Our 
good friend and neighbor has offered to 
help”; and (3) plural verbs with subjects 
which, though singular in form and joined 
by nor, convey plural ideas,® as in “Neither 
the man nor his wife were at home” (both 
were absent). 

The same tendency is found in the use of 
the pronoun. As early as the Middle English 
period the indefinite pronouns none and any 
were used with plural verbs when the plural 
idea predominated. In Modern English that 
usage is well established.’ Fries has found 
that, when most of the other indefinites 
(everyone, everybody, nobody, anyone, any- 
body, either, neither) express plural ideas, our 
present language practice is to use a plural 
verb or a plural reference pronoun “when 
other words intervene between the in- 
definite and the verb or reference pro- 
noun.”** He gives as one of his typical 
examples this sentence from Ruskin: *‘[War] 
is not a game to the conscript, or to the 
pressed sailor; but neither of these are the 
causes of it.” Curme notes that a plural 
personal pronoun often has for its ante- 
cedent a singular noun given a plural mean- 
ing by the modifier many a: “Many a 


6 Curme, op cit., p. 51. 
7 Ibid., pp. 55-59. 

8 Tbid., p. 55. 

9 Tbid., p. 56. 


t© George O. Curme, Parts of Speech and Acci- 
dence, pp. 30-31; Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred 
Walcott, Facts about Current English Usage, p.73; 
Fries, A merican English Grammar, p. 50. 


™ [bid.; see also Curme, Syntax, pp. 238-39, and 
Marckwardt and Walcott, op cit., p. 74. 
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farmer opposed the measure. They voiced 
their protest against it but to no avail.” 

In the use of the adjective a predominant 
concord of meaning is illustrated by the 
singular demonstratives this and that when 
they modify a plural noun taken as a unit, 
as in “That twenty miles seemed intermi- 
nable”; ‘This three weeks made a great 
change.” The plurals of these demonstra- 
tives also illustrate the tendency when they 
are used with the singular nouns kind and 
sort in such colloquial expressions as “‘those 
kind of gloves” and “these sort of poli- 
ticians,” wherein the plural noun in the 
prepositional phrase gives the idea of plu- 
rality to sort and kind." 

These observations of the scientifically 
established facts concerning concord in 
usage, though, in the limits of this brief 
article, necessarily incomplete, should at 
least suggest the answer to the question: 
“What shall we do about the traditional 
rules?” Two principles stated by noted 
linguists may lend us further aid in making 
the right decision. The first is: “There are 


13 Syntax, p. 52. 


13 Fries, op cit., p. 51; Curme, op cit., pp. 544-45; 
Marckwardt and Walcott, op cit., pp. 48 and 97. 


very few hard and fast rules in grammar,”"4 
and the second is: “For both practical 
purposes and scientific analysis A LAN- 
GUAGE IS THE WAY PEOPLE TALK AND NOT 
THE WAY SOMEONE THINKS THEY OUGHT TO 
TALK.””'S We have seen that in the matter of 
concord “the way people talk” in Modern 
English shows (1) that there are now few 
possibilities for number concord and (2) 
that in the few remaining possibilities there 
is a strong tendency to base concord pri- 
marily on meaning. We may therefore dis- 
regard all rules of concord which are not 
limited to these possibilities and which do 
not state the exceptions made necessary by 
the tendency to give concord of meaning 
precedence over concord of form. In place of 
these rules we may use grammatical state- 
ments that codify concord as it now exists 
in standard English. Obviously, these state- 
ments will not be in conflict with good 
usage, and concord as a grammatical con- 
cept will, at last, be as harmonious as the 
meaning of the term implies. 
BertHA M. WATTS 
4 Explicitly stated more than once and implied 
many times in Jespersen’s great works on language. 


*s Bernard Blochand George L. Trager, Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis, p. 79. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


LinpBLom TECHNICAL ScHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


d’s. 


VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


I use a double pencil with blue lead for satisfactory grades and red lead to 
indicate not only failing grades but also absence, tardiness, lack of tools, and 
violation of classroom courtesy. Pupils are urged to examine their accounts in 
the grade book always open on the desk. The idea of ‘‘keeping out of the red”’ 
is appealing and saves the teacher many words. 


While teaching diacritical marks, I often mention the fact that Wednesday 
and handkerchief are the two words in the English language which have silent 
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Summary and Report 


About Education 


“THE TRAGIC COMICS” BY CALVIN 
D. Linton in the Madison Quarterly points 
up an urgent “reading” problem. Linton 
quotes recent statistics which show that 
96 per cent of boys between the ages of six 
and eleven read an average of fourteen 
comic books a month and that 94 per cent 
of the girls read eleven each month. Ninety 
per cent of boys and girls between the ages 
of twelve and seventeen read twelve’ comic 
books every month. This situation, coupled 
with the apparent fact that the greater part 
of all information that the human mind 
acquires during life is got during the first 
fifteen years, would indicate that the 
comics constitute a major force in American 
education. Linton’s thesis is that these 
youngsters are really the victims of a great 
swindle because the ‘“‘comics habit” robs 
them of one of life’s greatest pleasures—the 
enjoyment of good reading. It robs them of 
the ability to read, and it teaches lessons far 
from elevating. He concludes with a loud 
tallyho to teachers and parents “by precept 
and example to sow the seeds of rebellion 
among our comics-ridden youth.” 


“INTER-GROUP EDUCATION” IS 
the general subject of the January issue of 
Education, offered “‘to be used defensively 
by those who need the protective armor of 
fact” and to be used offensively by those 
willing to bear arms in the battle for de- 
mocracy. Racial problems and prejudices 
and techniques for their solution are ana- 
lyzed from different points of view, the edu- 
cational programs of some of the national 
organizations working for intergroup under- 
standing are discussed, and many helpful 
bibliographical suggestions are given. An 
issue which should not be missed. 


“GENERAL SEMANTICS IN ENGLISH 
Teaching” by Charles I. Glicksberg, in the 
February English Leaflet, stresses the point 
that if general semantics is to become an 
integral part of English teaching in the 
secondary schools, teachers will have to re- 
vise completely their methods of language 
instruction, and the methods of semantics 
will have to be used by other teachers, also. 
Since students are conditioned by their 
traditional linguistic training, introduction 
of semantics to them is confusing and irritat- 
ing. The “new” philosophy of language 
will not function actively in thought, speech, 
and writing until the methods of general 
semantics become as traditional and ha- 
bitual as those now generally used. 


“OUR NEW LOST GENERATION” — 
those thousands of teen-agers who left 
schools for war jobs and who, now out of 
work, are drifting into a pattern which 
threatens disaster—are described by Edith 
M. Stern in the March Woman’s Home 
Companion. Miss Stern describes in detail 
the situation which she found in Detroit and 
which she believes to exist is true of many 
other industrial communities in America. 
She warns that, although it does not yet 
present a serious problem in delinquency, 
potentially the situation is dynamite. 


“LISTENING TO LEARN” BY NA- 
than Miller, chairman of the Audio-visual 
Aids Committee of the NCTE appears in 
the February See and Hear, a new journal 
on audio-visual-aid learning issued each 
month of the school year at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. Intelligent listening is thought 
by Mr. Miller to be the submerged third of 
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the communication objectives which too 
often are thought of as including only 
speaking and writing. ‘‘Listening is not a 
sedentary occupation,” he writes. ““We must 
realize the significance of listening as an 
educative experience..... The attitude 
that expression in the English course is dual 
—that is, merely oral and written—has 
served to intensify and to prolong intoler- 
ance.”’ Ideas of intolerance and prejudice or 
of understanding and tolerance can come 
just as easily from critical listening as from 
expression, Miller thinks. He describes indi- 
vidual projects in listening which have been 
undertaken in various high schools and gives 
suggestions for others. Critical listening, he 
maintains, must be built upon two ap- 
proaches, actual directed classroom in- 
struction and utilization of everyday situa- 
tions in school and outside school. 


“THE RACES OF MANKIND,” A SET 
of fifteen posters designed for use in an 
average-size classroom, have been issued 
by the American Missionary Association, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. These 
posters, each 18 X 20 inches, give scientific 
evidence of human unity, compare the 
three major divisions of mankind—white, 
black, and yellow—and answer some of the 
questions most often asked about race. 
The titles suggest their content: “What Is 
Race?”; “Nationalities Are Not Races’; 
“The Jews Are Not a Race”; “Inventions 
Have Come from All Races”; ““The Negro 
Is an Integral Part of Our Culture”; and 
“The Foods We Eat Are a Gift from All 
Peoples.” One of the best visual aids on this 
subject we have seen. $5.00 per set. Included 
with each is an annotated bibliography, 
“American Minority People during World 
War II.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE HAS 
recently issued a 135-page memorandum on 
“The Postwar International Information 
Program of the United States,” prepared by 
Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon. After the abol- 
ishment of the O.W.I., a new office was 
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created, the Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs. Dr. Mac- 
mahon’s memorandum is a working paper 
presenting facts and policy alternatives con- 
fronting the State Department in organiz- 
ing an overseas information program for the 
future. Subjects discussed include the possi- 
bility of international agreements on free- 
dom of information, press communications, 
international broadcasting, motion pictures, 
books, and magazines. Much of the ma- 
terial presented concerns facts which show 
how close are the warp and woof of our 
economic and political life. It shows also the 
close relations of ‘‘information,’’ censorship, 
and “thought control.” It is a document for 
thoughtful persons to ponder. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price, thirty cents. 


ANOTHER OMINOUS SHADOW HAS 
had a powerful searchlight turned upon it 
by Thomas Mann in his “Germany and the 
Germans.” This all-important “piece of 
German self-criticism” appears in the winter 
Yale Review. In it Mann is trying to deter- 
mine what has caused the German people to 
act as they have. He writes, he says, not 
from “alien, cool, objective knowledge” but 
because “‘it is all within me. I have been 
through it all.” He analyzes the German 
character as a combination of expansiveness 
and seclusiveness, of cosmopolitanism and 
provincialism. Both Luther’s devil and 
Faust’s devil strike Mann as very German 
figures because they represent “the mating 
of arrogance of the intellect with the spiritu- 
al obsolete and archaic.” He suggests a 
secret union of the German spirit with the 
demonic. ‘The Germans might well ask 
why their good so often turns in part to evil, 
becomes evil in their hands,” he writes. And 
then he takes for illustration the funda- 
mental German universalism and cosmo- 
politanism, valuable traits transformed to 
evil because the Germans based upon them 
a claim to European hegemony, world 
domination, and racial superiority which led 
to monstrous crimes. There are “not two 
Germanys,” Mann continues, ‘“‘a good one 
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and a bad one, but only one, whose best 
turned into evil through devilish cunning. 
Wicked Germany is merely good Germany 
gone astray, good Germany in misfortune, 
in guilt, in ruin. For that reason it is quite 
impossible for one born there simply to re- 
nounce the wicked, guilty Germany, and to 
declare: ‘I am the good, the noble, the just 
Germany in the white robe; I leave you to 
exterminate the wicked one.’ ” Mann thinks 
the liquidation of naziism may pave the way 
for a social world reform “‘which would offer 
the greatest prospect of happiness to Ger- 
many’s very inclinations and needs.” 


A BRILLIANT ANALYSIS OF AN- 
other national mind is made, in part, by 
Bertram D. Wolfe in his essay ‘The Rus- 
sian Intelligentsia” in the Antioch Review. 
Wolfe describes the Russian intelligentsia of 
the late nineteenth century as living ‘‘pre- 
cariously suspended as in a void between 
an uncomprehending autocratic monarchy 
above and an uncomprehending unen- 
lightened mass below.” He then traces the 
effect of this psychological situation upon 
the character of Russian literature and upon 
the underground intellectual movements. 
What happened after 1917 was that “the 
disinterested clash of theories was trans- 
formed into the interested clash of parties 
and factions, implemented by the terrible 
and categorical implements of power.” 
Then the ideas taken over by the masses 
were distorted by them so that now, accord- 


ing to Wolfe, it is doubtful whether any of 
the great thinkers of the nineteenth century 
would recognize their child, or it them. 


THE BUREAU FOR INTERCULTURAL 
Education, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York 19, will send, for five cents, A 
List of Selected Bibliographies for Teachers, 
prepared by Helen Trager and Ethel L. 
Reiner. The list is divided into several 
categories, including those on culture 
groups, the Negro, Latin America, the 
Orient, folk songs and festivals. 


THE NAMES OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 
for international student correspondence 
can be secured from the following: Inter- 
Scholastic Correspondence (European), Mr. 
Alec Wilson, 433 Buena Vista Avenue, San 
Francisco 17, California; International Stu- 
dents Society (world-wide), Hillsboro, Ore- 
gon, Box 239. 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System has resumed “The Columbia Work- 
shop,”’ an experimental theater of the air. 
Davidson Taylor, director of C.B.S. pro- 
grams, has announced that the workshop is 
“wide open to ideas and outsiders” and that 
original material by unknown writers of 
promise will be welcomed. It was the pio- 
neering of the original workshop that pro- 
duced the Corwin masterpieces and work by 
such creative artists as Orson Welles, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, and Stephen Vincent Benét. 


About Literature 


“WHAT IS MINOR POETRY?” BY T.S. 
Eliot, in the winter Sewanee Review, is a 
clear, simple analysis of poetic techniques 
and values by a poet of authority. It is not 
profound, and the better for that. It cuts to 
the quick all generalities and categories and 
gets directly to the heart of the matter, the 
development of personal taste and pleasure 
in the reading of poetry. It should be useful 
to all teachers and encouraging to all stu- 
dents of poetry. 

To begin with, when we speak of a poet as 


minor, we mean different things at different 
times, Eliot says, and his purpose, in part, 
is to dispel any derogatory association con- 
nected with the term. He discusses antholo- 
gies, their value in introducing great poets, 
less well-known poets with personal appeal, 
and the occasional flashes of dull peets; and 
he points out that anthologies also stimulate 
the interest of comparison by providing in a 
short space a conspectus of the progress of 
poetry. But minor poets should not be those 
whom we read only in anthologies. “For 
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every poetry reader there ought to be some 
minor poets whom it is worthwhile for him 
to read entire.”” Whatever a minor poet may 
be, a great poet is one whose work we have 
to read a great deal of, if not the whole. The 
reader has to decide ‘“‘of which poets is it 
worth my time to read the whole.” For no 
two readers will any great poet have quite 
the same significance, so to one of two 
equally competent readers a particular poet 
may be of major importance, and to the 
other minor. It is dangerous to say of any 
contemporary poetry that it is major or mi- 
nor. The point to bedetermined is whether or 
not it is genuine. We should observe propor- 
tion and read both old and modern poetry. 
The problem is not to try to like something 
you do not but to “leave your sensibility 
free to react naturally.” 


“THE INSIDES OF A NOVEL,” BY 
Bruce Lancaster, in the February Atlantic 
Monthly, should be of interest to teachers 
and students of prose. Lancaster is the 
author of Guns of Burgoyne and For Us, the 
Living, one a historical novel of the Revolu- 
tion, the other, of the life of Lincoln. In this 
brief, comprehensive essay he describes 
some of the problems which must be solved 
and someof the details which must be hunted 
down and assimilated before the historical 
novelist can start to write. The techniques 
of writing a historical novel are here present- 
ed with lucidity and verve. 


TWO OTHER USEFUL ESSAYS ON 
the novel appear in the winter numbers of 
the Yale Review and Sewanee Review, re- 
spectively, where E. K. Brown writes on 
“James and Conrad” and Katherine Hos- 
kins on “Henry James and the Future of 
the Novel.’”’ Professor Brown compares the 
novels of the two men primarily in relation 
to the avowed purposes of the authors. 
James is concerned in his novels with what 
happens and with what that which happens 
will mean to the principal character or 
characters. Conrad wishes to do what he 
himself stated, “ ‘to make you hear, to make 
you feel . . . . before all to make you see’ the 


drama within the soul.’”’ Brown feels that, 
although the popularity of James is current- 
ly experiencing a renascence and Conrad is 
little heard of, within thirty years the gen- 
eral reader will again become fascinated by 
the work of Conrad and a much closer crit- 
icism of his novels will take place. 

For the postwar writers of novels, how- 
ever, Katherine Hoskins predicts that 
Henry James will become a mentor. This 
is because they will need some “pronounced 
aesthetic” before settling down to business, 
and for this purpose, according to Miss 
Hoskins, “there is no chapbook on novel 
writing comparable in illustrative material, 
theory, and particularity to James’s prefaces 
to his novels.” 


FOR ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN 
“communication,” whatever the phase, two 
articles on censorship should bestir concern. 
These are ‘How the Censors Rigged the 
News” by Fletcher Pratt, in the February 
Harper’s, and ‘“‘Four Million Muzzles” by 
Dale Kramer, in the New Republic, Febru- 
ary 4. Kramer maintains that the G.I. 
demonstrations around the world were, in 
effect, a last desperate effort of soldiers to 
break through the censorship and reach the 
people at home; that the civilian press all 
through the war had merely reported the 
surface and had never really served as a 
connecting line between the troops and the 
public; that this in part was due to the fact 
that too many correspondents were content 
merely to pass on the public-relations copy 
of the Army and Navy, because it was 
the easiest way and traveling was 
difficult. The result was that “they could 
not report the causes—or forecast—events 
for the reason that they had no idea what was 
going on in the minds of the troops.”’ Pratt, 
in his Harper’s article, not only makes these 
same points with many more specific il- 
lustrations, but goes even further and main- 
tains that this was not the best- but almost 
the worst-reported war in history, because 
censorship became “an instrument for 
keeping news from the Americans instead of 
facts from the enemy, and drove Elmer 
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Davis to running a bureau of propaganda 
instead of giving us access to accurate in- 
formation.” Mistakes were covered up; and, 
worse than that, official lies have been 
maintained as truth long after security 
needs have passed; men in the service were 
kept ignorant of what was going on both at 
the front and at home. Nor were the home 
offices of the newspapers innocent. What 
was printed often was what the city editor 
thought the readers wanted to read rather 
than what was important or even factual. 
The reason both Pratt and Kramer are hotly 
disturbed, and think we should be, is that 


there is a distinct disposition for those who 
have been holding the power of censorship 
to attempt to have censorship continued. 
There is also the likelihood that this may hap- 
pen, because of the apathy of the public. For 
example, to give two of Pratt’s illustrations, 
consider General MacArthur’s attempt to 
hog-tie the press by personally deciding 
what newspapers shall be represented in 
Japan and by whom. Consider, also, the 
May bill for the control of atomic energy, 
which, in effect, would place an Army censor 
in every publication office in the country. 
It is a matter for thought and action. 


Useful Documents 


COMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTARY 
Teaching Materials discusses the reasons 
why business offers material to schools, 
presents the purposes for which teachers may 
use them, and proposes criteria and sug- 
gestions for good practice. Single copies 
free on application to the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study, of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SOVIET SCHOOLS IN WAR AND 
Peace, a six-page pamphlet packed with 
statistics on education in Russia, is being 
distributed free by the American Russian 
Institute, 101 Post Street, San Francisco 8. 


THE JLLINOIS ENGLISH BULLETIN 
for January is a little anthology of the best 
Illinois high-school writing of 1945. It con- 
tains both prose and poetry and provides an 
interesting basis for comparison with stu- 
dent work in other parts of the country. 
Single copies $0.15. Address C. W. Roberts, 
204A Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


WE, THE CHILDREN HAS BEEN 
issued in pamphlet form by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education and the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the NEA. This is a reprint 
of the March, 1945, issue of Educational 
Leadership, which was devoted entirely to 


an expression of opinion by young people 
on the problems of intercultural and in- 
terracial understanding. Address: 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Pp. 33. $0.25. Discount on quantity orders. 


THREE USEFUL STUDY UNITS 
for high-school students have been issued in 
the “Consumer Education”’ series published 
by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). These are: 
Time on Your Hands, or Choosing and Using 
Recreation (pp. 122; $0.25); Using Stand- 
ards and Labels, or A Problem of the Ameri- 
can Consumer (pp. 128; $0.25); Learning To 
Use Advertising (pp. 107; $0.25). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CIVILIAN 
education of the use of aids and devices 
tested in the training programs of the 
armed services are discussed in Bulletin 
1945, No. 9, of the Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, entitled Use of 
Training Aids in the Armed Services. 


THIRTY-NINE CURRENT BOOKS, 
each a contribution to democratic under- 
standings vital for a lasting peace, com- 
prise the fourth annual “Reading for De- 
mocracy” adult book list just published by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 203 North Wabash, Chicago 1. Copies 
of the list may be obtained without charge. 
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FOR ALL PERSONS WORRIED 
about the maintenance of peace, an en- 
couraging document is that concerned with 
the basic problems of hunger, food, and 
nutrition. The Work of the FAO, published 
by the United States Interim Commission 
on Food and Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. This is a general report of the first 
session of the conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. The material presented is fascinat- 
ing; the progress reported, heartening. 


A GUIDE TO METHODS WHICH 
have been used successfully to stimulate the 
interest of Americans in national and in- 


ternational problems, Here’s How It’s Done, 
has been issued by the Postwar Information 
Exchange, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 
Pp. 80. $1.00. Discount on quantities. 


A BOOK-TYPE CHART OF CLASS- 
room films has been issued by the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 
Canada has issued a record of Canadian 
government films available in the United 
States. For copies and further information 
apply to the Distribution Department, 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


2. M.C. ; M.C. 


shall not die; we need you.) 


PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Why not teach punctuation by means of picture rules? 


Words in direct address are set off by commas. (You see, Ann, how it is.) 


Two main clauses not joined by a conjunction are separated by semicolons. (You 


Words in opposition are set off from the rest of the sentence by commas. (Long- 
fellow, an American poet, has a memorial in Westminister Abbey.) 


PLATTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MARJORIE HUGUNIN 
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Books 
In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Bear That Wasn’t. By FRANK TASHLIN. Dutton. 
$1.25. 

Once upon a time a bear saw the geese flying 
south and the brown leaves falling; so he knew it 
was time for him to find a cave and go to sleep for the 
winter. He did just that. Big Business came along 
and built a factory over his head. Spring: the bear 
awakened, and came forth into the factory. He met 
the foreman and went to work. The foreman told 
him something; later he met the vice-presidents and 
the president; all told him the same thing. Mr. Tash- 
lin says: ‘“The bear is a symbol of a person or per- 
sons or a nation that falls under the influence of 
propaganda.” Choice Thurber-like illustrations. 
Lots of fun. One of those children’s books for adults. 


Those Other People. By Mary Kinc O’DONNELL. 

Houghton. $2.50. 

Literary Guild selection for February. It hap- 
pened in the French Quarter of New Orleans. For 
forty years Leah had been waiting for something 
romantic. Then she picked up Sailor Joe and spent 
an evening with him. All the next day she tried to 
find him—while he looked for her. Her wandering 
search affords us a kaleidoscopic view of “those 
other people” who live in the quarter. 


Before the Sun Goes Down. By ELIZABETH METZGER 

Howarp. Doubleday. $2.75. 

Doubleday Doran 1945 prize novel. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer award winner. Willow Spring— 
a Pennsylvania town—in 1880 boasts a small aristo- 
cratic group, a larger middle class, and ‘“Mudtown,” 
a slum area. There is no plot: the current of daily 
living is vividly portrayed. The hero of the town is 
Dr. Dan Field, whose compassion enfolds both 
Mudtown and aristocrats. The doctor foresees a 
new and kinder world and does his part to develop 
sympathy and understanding in children. ‘“‘Before 
the sun goes down on their day the four corners of 
the earth will meet and the sky will be no higher 
than their heads.” Human, tragic, comic. 


Written on the Wind. By RoBERT WILDER. Putnam. 
$2.75. 

Andrew Whitfield from a most humble beginning 
became a North Carolina tobacco king. He left his 
vast estate to two ineffectual sons, but it was so 
well organized that the fortune remained intact. 
The story is concerned with two grandchildren, a 
boy and a girl, both decadent. The son of a share- 
cropper enters their lives. Not a pretty story, but 
effective. 
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Wildwood. By JOSEPHINE W. JouNsOoN. Harper. 
$2.00. 


By the author of the Pulitzer Prize Novel Now 
in November. A psychological study written in sensi- 
tive prose. The garden of Wildwood was very beau- 
tiful, with a great iron fence to shut things out and 
an iron dog to guard. Edith Pierce was a frightened, 
lonely, longing child who had been adopted by the 
queer, selfish, frustrated Pierces. The years brought 
increasing bewilderment. 


The Berlin Stories. By CuRrisTOPHER ISHERWOOD, 
New Directions. $3.50. 


A reissue of The Last of Mr. Norris and Goodbye to 
Berlin, by the author of Prater Violet. Isherwood, 
now living in America, was a Berlin student when 
Hitler was coming into power. He spoke German 
and mixed freely with all classes. These two novels 
are based upon his experiences, the changes he ob- 
served as values crumbled and character disinte- 
grated. 


This Is Your Announcer—Ted Lane Breaks into 
Radio. By Henry B. LENT. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Ted Lane, returned radio pilot, found it none too 
easy to get into the radio business. He made a good 
impression when he played bit parts in his home 
town, became an apprentice announcer, and even- 
tually joined the staff of a New York network sta- 
tion. Interesting and informative. 


The Islanders. By E.1zaBpetu Foster. Houghton. 
$3.00. 


Three generations of the Dickson family have 
lived in the huge island house in Maine. The family 
includes guests and grandfather. Humor and 
warmth. 


Twilight on the Danube. By F. C. We1skopr. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


The first volume of a series planned to cover the 
history of Europe from 1912 to the present. This 
volume deals with the family of a newspaper owner. 
Background of political unrest and social decay. 
Similar to the Lanny Budd series. 


Passage to Glory: John Ledyard’s America, 1773- 
1788. By HeLen Avucur. Doubleday. $3.00. 


“The life and travels of the first man to envision 
America’s destiny in the Pacific’ —the only Ameri- 
can on Captain Cook’s last voyage to the South 
Seas. A charming and brilliant story of a great ex- 
plorer and adventurer who had vision. 
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The Foxes of Harrow. By FRANK YERBY. Dial. $3.00. 


Stephen Fox, with Irish charm and gambler’s 
luck, built up a fortune in New Orleans. There he 
married a belle, acquired a quadroon mistress, 
fought duels, and lived a spectacular life from 1825 
to 1865. The author is a Negro, but this is not a 
race-problem book. 


Washington Tapestry. By Ewinc CLAPPER. 
Whittlesey. $2.75. 


Based upon the diaries, notes, and writings left 
by newspaperman Raymond Clapper, interspersed 
with Mrs. Clapper’s anecdotes and stories. An inside 
story of the Roosevelt administrations. 


27 Wagons Full of Cotton and Other One Act Plays. 
By TENNESSEE WILLIAMS. New Directions. 
$3.50. 

Eleven one-act plays by the author of The Glass 

Menagerie. The author has a brilliant perception of 


human nature, and the pathos, tragedy, and humor 
of life. Good. 


Seven Soviet Plays. Introduction by H. W. L. Dana. 
Macmillan. $4.50. 


How the Soviet drama prepared the Russian 
people for the German invasion in 1941 and helped 
sustain their courage and morale during that time. 
Valuable as a portrayal of the spirit and unity of the 
Russian people and the high patriotism of Russian 
dramatists. 


Walt Whitman Handbook. By Gay WILSON ALLEN. 
Packard. $3.00. 


An attempt to summarize the vast scholarship in 
the field, to select and evaluate the significant con- 
tributions, and to fill in some of the gaps in existing 
knowledge of Whitman sources and influences. Some 
new interpretations. The book is a guide to other 
sources of information about Whitman; it covers all 
phases of Whitman’s growth and development. 


Key to Japan. By WI1LLarp Price. John Day. $3.50. 


Price has had thirty years’ acquaintance with 
the Japanese, lived five years next to the Emperor’s 
summer palace, and spent three years investigating 
the imperial system. He writes of the deception of 
the Japanese. ‘“The good Japanese,” now seeing the 
error of their ways, are anxious to reform. The Japs, 
he says, have always said “‘You do not understand 
us,”’ but they have no wish to be understood. A very 
enlightening and forceful book—simply written. 
Many unique pencil sketches. 


The Great Conspiracy. By and 
ALBERT E. Kaun. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


The authors of Sabotage present the inside story 
of the Russian fifth column. The facts behind the 
Moscow trials. How Axis agents plotted to murder 
Stalin. The secret history of Leon Trotsky. How in- 
trigues of intelligence services helped put Hitler into 
power. The plans of certain famous men for a world 
war against Soviet Russia. The names and records 


of anti-Soviet agents in the U.S.A. The book offers 
what the authors believe to be carefully documented 
evidence supporting their accusations. 


The Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943. By CouNT GALEAZzZO 
Crano. Doubleday. $4.00. 


Unabridged diary written by Mussolini’s son-in- 
law, who was Italy’s Foreign Minister, 1936-43. 
Introduction by Sumner Welles, who says he was 
told about the diary by Ciano himself and believes 
absolutely in its authenticity. He says, ‘“Those who 
read the Diary in its complete text will obtain an 
opportunity to gain a clear insight into the manner 
of being of Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
and a far more accurate understanding of the deg- 
radation of the peoples subjected to Hitlerism and 
to Fascism..... ” Colored end-maps. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. By ‘THE KENYON CRITICS. 

New Directions. $1.50. 

The Kenyon Review celebrated the centenary 
of the birth of Hopkins by commissioning a group 
of critics to write essays on different aspects of his 
work. These essays are now published, with a 
biographical sketch, in book form. 


Marching Blacks. By ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 

Dial. $2.50. 

Dr. Powell is a member of the United States 
House of Representatives and head of the largest 
Negro church in New York City. He calls this study 
of the past and present and of the demands and or- 
ganization of the Negro “An Interpretive History 
of the Rise of the Black Common Man.” America, 
he says, is now fighting Civil War II. The Negro 
“wants Civil War II to come to a close soon. He 
does not want the day of victory to be obtained 
through violence and bloodshed.” “In the wrong 
way or the right way,”’ Dr. Powell quotes, “through 
violence or non-violence—it will surely come.” An 
important book, violent and very disturbing, writ- 
ten by a powerful leader. 


Trouble Zone: Brewing Point of World War III? By 

LEON DENNEN. Ziff-Davis. $1.50. 

Dennen spent nine months in the Balkans and 
the Middle East in 1944, speaks many languages, 
and has a diversified background. The drama in the 
Balkans he sees as a conflict between England and 
Russia—the brewing of World War III. He blames 
censorship for keeping many of the facts from the 
American people. 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rupo.r FLescu. Fore- 
word by LyMAN Bryson. Harper. $2.50. 


“This is a book on plain talk: it tells you how to 
speak and write so that people will understand what 
you mean.” Chapter headings: ‘‘Plain Talk as an 
Art,” “Sentences Come First,” “Gadgets of Lan- 
guage,” Grammar of Gossip,”’ “Live Words 
and Empty Words,” “The Glamour of Punctua- 
tion,” ‘“The Trouble with Textbooks,” etc. 
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The Life of George S. Gordon, 1881-1942. By 

M. C. G. $3.00. 

A biography of the late president of Magdalen 
College and vice-chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, including memories of friends and reflecting 
the warm human interests of a wise and tolerant 
man. Introduction by Lord Halifax. Photographs. 


Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell: Correspondence 
of a Friendship. Edited by HARLEY FARNSWORTH 
MacNarre. University of Chicago Press. $3.75. 
Born in China and educated in Boston, where 

she met Miss Lowell, Florence Ayscough was famous 

for her writings and lectures on Chinese literature, 
art, and sociology. Mrs. Ayscough took to Miss 

Lowell some ‘‘wall pictures’—poems written in 

beautiful Chinese characters. A correspondence, 

and the bock Fir-Flower Tablets, grew out of their 
collaboration. Now we have their correspondence, 

1918-25, and lectures and other material not pub- 

lished before. 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Edited by MorLrey 
and Evercortrt. Little, Brown. $6.00. 


A reissue of the eleventh edition. Thin paper. 


Mrs. Palmer’s Honey. By FANNIE Cook. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 
Honey is a Negro war worker and part-time maid 
to the white Palmers. A good social-problem novel. 


The Autobiography of Science. Edited by Forest 
Ray Movtton and Justus J. SCHIFFERES. 
Doubleday. Pp. 666. $4.00. 

The march of science from the ancient Egyptians 
to Albert Einstein is here reported in one hundred 
selections from the writings of the men and women 
who have achieved its greatest triumphs. 


Are Men Equal? By Henry ALonzo Myers. Put- 
nam’s. Pp. 188. $2.50. 
An inquiry into the meaning of American de- 
mocracy. 


A Season in Hell. By ArTHUR RimBaup. Trans- 
lated by Louise VARESE. ‘““The New Classics” 
series. New Directions, 1945. Pp. 89. $1.00. 

A new translation, by a new translator, of the 
poet’s long prose poem which records his spiritual 
revolt and struggle. Both English and French texts. 


A Handful of Dust. By EVELYN Wavcu. “The New 
Classics” series. New Directions. Pp. 308. $1.00. 


A new edition of a satirical novel of modern Eng- 
land by an Englishman. 


The Great Gatsby. By F. Scotr FitzGErRaALp. New 
Directions. Pp. 218. $1.00. 
A new edition of what many consider the au- 
thor’s masterpiece. 


An Artist Sees Alaska. By HENRY VARNUM Poor. 
Viking. $3.50. 


The author was assigned by the War Depart- 
ment to record the war pictorially in Alaska. This is 
not a war book but a rewarding study of a people in 
a colorful vigorous country. The artist has given us a 
picturesque, informative, armchair travel book. 
Well illustrated. 


Lay My Burden Down. By B. A. BoTKIN. University 
of Chicago Press. $3.50. 


Mr. Botkin was for a year folklore editor of the 
Federal Writers’ Project and is now Fellow in Folk- 
lore of the Library of Congress. He seeks to record 
the “unconscious history” of slavery. In the Preface 
he states that this book is a selection and integration 
of excerpts and complete narratives from the Slave 
Narrative Collection of the Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect. The author has sought to give a composite 
character by relating a multiplicity of experiences, 
attitudes, and sentiments of old slaves. Most of the 
selections are short. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Productive Thinking. By Max WERTHEIMER. 

Harper. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

By comparison of actual classroom procedures 
and their actual results the author shows the differ- 
ence between teaching pupils to use formulas and 
teaching them to think. Although his illustrations 
are all mathematical, they involve only simple 
figures and operations within the comprehension of 
any normal seventh-grade child. His principle is ap- 
plicable to instruction in grammar, rhetoric, and 
even reading of poetry. 


The Technique of the Picture Story: A Practical 
Guide to the Production of Visual Articles. By 
DanreL D. and Epwin EBERMAN. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.50. 

A source and reference book for the general pub- 
lic and free-lance writers who want to learn the 
goals and methods for picture-magazine publishing. 
To date, an integration of running commentary 
with pictures is the usual picture-writing procedure 
“in the art that has the possibilities of becoming the 
print language of the nations.” 


School Boards in Action. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 413. $2.00. 
Twenty-fourth yearbook of the American As- 

sociation of School Administrators, offered as a 

handbook to members of boards of education. 


The Structure of Local Government. By DoNALp G. 
BisHop and Epita E. Starratt. National Coun- 
cil of Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 144. $0.50. 

Parties and Politics in the Local Community. By 
MARGUERITE J. FisHer and Epitu E. STaRRAtT. 
National Council of Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
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teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 144. 

$1.50. 

Both these publications have been prepared to 
help teachers orient their thinking on postwar prob- 
lems, especially as related to a study of the com- 
munity. 

FOR THE STUDENT 


Learning by More Effective Study. By CHARLES and 
Dorotuy M. Brrp. Appleton-Century. Pp. 275. 
$1.75. 

Written for high-school seniors, college students, 
and adults, this book includes chapters on: ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Adjustment in College’; “How To Plan 
Activities in College’’; “How To Read Effectively”; 
“How To Study Assignments”; “How To Make 
Useful Notes.” 


An American Family Album. Edited by FRANCES 

H. SpeENpDER. Harper’s. Pp. 322. $1.60. 

Stories of American family life, collected and 
edited by a high-school teacher of English for use 
by high-school students, with the thought that their 
study will be helpful to young people in understand- 
ing better both themselves and others. 


Adventures in English Literature. By REWEY INGLIS, 
ALICE Cooper, CELIA OPPENHEIMER, and WIL- 
LIAM Rose Benf£t. 4th ed. Harcourt, Brace. 
Pp. 775. $2.48. 

This edition is considerably revised both in con- 
tent and in organization and contains much new ma- 
terial. The novel is more adequately presented, and 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


there is a new opening section, ‘‘Bridging the At- 
lantic,” with six easily read selections by contempo- 
rary British writers to serve as a link between Eng- 
land and America. 


Speech. By ANDREW THOMAS WEAVER and GLADYS 
Louise Borcuers. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 566. 
$1.96. 

Written with a functional approach for senior 
high school students. Principles and practices of 
good speaking are organized around the objectives 
of self-realization, happy social relationships, good 
citizenship, and economic efficiency. 


Headlines and By-lines. By W1Lt1AM N. Otto and 
Nat S. Finney. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 453. $1.80. 
Really a considerably revised edition of the 

earlier Journalism for High Schools. Supports the 

nonvocational aim. Material organized into three 
main divisions: “Reading the Newspaper”; ‘‘Writ- 
ing the High-School Newspaper”; “Publishing the 

High-School Newspaper.” 


Plain Way English Series. By J. MARTYN WALSH 
and ANNA KATHLEEN WALSH. Plain English 
Handbook. New ed., 1945. Pp. 136. $0.18; Cu- 
mulative Review, $0.27; Sentence Mastery, $0.27; 
Review for Mastery, $0.24. McCormick-Mathers 
Pub. Co., Wichita, Kansas. Each 62 pp. 

A paper-bound handbook and three workbooks 
designed specifically for the mastery of the funda- 
mentals of English. 


The Best-selling Fiction 
Mid-January to Mid-February, 1946 


Ann & 


Doubleday. 


oon 


. Arch of Triumph. By Erich MARIA REMARQUE. Appleton. 

. The King’s General, By DAPHNE DU MAvurRIeER. Doubleday. 

. The River Road. By FRANCES PARKINSON Keyes. Messner. 

. Written on the Wind. By RoBERT WILDER. Putnam. 

. The Turquoise. By ANYA SETON. Houghton. 

. Before the Sun Goes Down. By E.izABETH METZGER HOWARD. 


. Brideshead Revisited. By EVELYN Wavucu. Little, Brown. 
The Black Rose. By Tuomas B. Costain. Doubleday. 
. Forever Amber. By KATHLEEN Winsor. Macmillan. 


10. The Street. By ANN PETRY. Houghton. 

11. The Foxes of Harrow. By FRANK YERBY. Dial. 

12. The Fountainhead. By AYN RAND. Bobbs-Merrill. 

13. Wasteland. By Jo Stnciarr. Harper. 

14. The White Tower. By James R. ULiLMan. Lippincott. 

15. Those Other People. By Mary K1nG O’DONNELL. Houghton. 


Edited by 


Seventh Year 
Eighth Year 
Ninth Year 


Seventh Year 
Eighth Year 


Ninth Year 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


Boston 


PAUL McKEE 


ENGLISH 
FOR MEANING 


A complete and clearly 
organized program for the 
junior high school grades. 


<> 
The Texts 


STRATTON : BLOSSOM : LANPHEAR 


MAKING MEANING CLEAR $1.28 
EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY 1.32 
THINKING AND WRITING CLEARLY _ 1.48 


<> 
The Workbooks 


BLOSSOM : HAWES 


UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICING -60 


BOOK ONE 

UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICING _ .60 
BOOK TWO 

UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICING _ .60 
BOOK THREE 


Let us send you full information about 
these widely used books 
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FILM RADIO 
GUIDE 


FILM & RADIO GUIDE is a 64-page illustrated magazine 
for audio-visual educators and for teachers of film and 
radio appreciation. It is an outgrowth of pioneer committee 
activities in the N.E.A. Department of Secondary Teachers, 
the National Council of Teachers of English, and the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association. 


Less Than Five Subscriptions Five or More Subscriptions 
ae 2.00 Each 25% Discount on 
Two Years ............ 3.50 Each Quantity Orders 
Three Years .......... 5.00 Each to One Address 

Less Than One Year............ 35¢ a Copy 


In Canada, add 50c a year; in foreign countries, add $1.00 a year. 


ORDER BLANK 


EDUCATIONAL & RECREATIONAL GUIDES, Inc. 
172 RENNER AVENUE NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


([] Enter (or renew) my (our) order for .................06. subscription(s) to 

FILM & RADIO GUIDE for............ year(s), beginning..................... 

(Radio Course or “What Shall We Read About the Movies” Free with 
2-year Subscriptions. Both Free with 3-year Subscriptions.) 


[_] Send current issue of “Film and Radio Guide,” 35c. 


[-] Send annotated bibliography, ‘What Shall We Read About the 
Movies,” 25c. 


() Send “Course of Study in Radio Appreciation,” 22 units, 50c. 
] Send “Get-Acquainted” Assortment of older Guides, $1.00. 
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Two artistic new anthologies for the 
early high-school years. Built to meet 
today’s great need—better under- 
standing of the peoples of the 


Americas and of all the world. 


COLLETTE—CROSS—STAUFFER 


THE WORLD LITERATURE 


VOLUME | 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS 


BEYOND THE SEAS 


Attractive books of readings with a wealth of material that has never 
before been published for high-school use, plus longtime favorites. Selec- 
tions chosen for their human interest, variety, and literary quality. Books 
that have a real world point of view. Ready in the spring. 


Boston 17 NewYork GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallas! Columbus 16 San Francisco5 Toronto 5 


HOW WOULD KAISER DO IT? 
By using 
Best Materials and Best Tools! 
Your materials can be a wide 


choice of biography, fiction, trav- 
el and drama for Home Reading. 


* * 


Your tools can be brief, fair, ac- 
curate completion tests on over 
2000 different books. 


* * 
For list and samples, send a stamp to 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

A valuable visual aid for Students, Teachers, 
Librarians. 


Contains a map of the British Isles, showing 
birthplaces of writers; a chronological list of 
English rulers; border sketches of writers, 
costumes of various periods, important build- 
ings; modes of transportation and more. 


Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” x 28”. 
Price $1.00. 


MAP OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to meet 
the needs of every student of American Litera- 
ture. As a visual aid, it contains hundreds of 
titles and authors geographically placed, with 
date of writing or of publishing. 


Size x Price $1.00. 


Special 
Both Maps for $1.75 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 


Just Coming Off the Press! 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH 


By HELEN I. Stapp, teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Decatur, Illinois, High 
School, and Harry A. GREENE, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


* 


A new workbook, for high-school use, 
which provides a thorough review of 


English skills 


Individual English contains— 


224 pages (perforated) of work 
sheets 


a 64-page handbook of explana- 
tions, separately bound and at- 
tached to the inside front cover 


a separate 64-page book of per- 
forated tests and additional prac- 
tice exercises 


* 


Individual English may be used for 
remedial training in English skills 
in any high-school grade, as a re- 
fresher course for college preparatory 
students, as a course for adult educa- 


tion classes. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


New York Evanston, Ill. San Francisco 
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We especially take pride in presenting this pre- 
view of our new books for 1946. Although 
many of these titles may be familiar to you, 
PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES every book has been completely rewritten in 


keeping with actual classroom experience and 

rewritten to make the time-tested self- the very latest trends toward more efficient 

aan plan more valuable. These new and effective teaching. However, the basic 
ks are based on the new 1946 edition of n inciples tha Vv Vv 

the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK, which methods and princ 

has also been improved. successful in your classes have n retained. 


JUST PUBLISHED — GROW. 

UP WITH ARITH- 
METIC Book 6 makes 
this meaningful arith- 
metic program available 
for the first through the 
sixth grades. 


COMPLETELY NEW —And now the fourth book 
has been added to the outstanding ESSEN- 
TIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
series. The first, second, third, and fourth 
books are planned for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades. 


NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH for grades 2, 3, and 4 have 
been completely revised and rewritten. How- 
ever, the same individualized system of 
instruction that has made this series so 
effective in the past has been continued in 
the new books. They are now better than ever. 


Write fer information about these new books! 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS 
KN PUBLISHING CO. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles New York Portlond 
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FOURTH 
EDITIONS 


English in Action 


By J. C. TRESSLER 


For clear-cut, definite, modern training in reading, writing, thinking, 
and speaking. The Fourth Edition retains the flexible, time-tested 
organization and adds new, stimulating exercises and teaching de- 
vices. Grades 9-12. Two-book and four-book editions. Teacher’s 
Manuals, Practice Books, Answer Books. 


Junior English in Action 


By TRESSLER and SHELMADINE 


A strong junior high school English program whose effectiveness and 
teachability have been established by earlier editions. Now incor- 
porating suggestions from hundreds of teachers, it is even better than 
ever! The Fourth Edition places increased emphasis on grammar, 
speech improvement, attentive listening, and observation. Appealing 
new format includes numerous cartoons, half-tones, and full-page, 
two-color drawings. Three books, grades 7-9. With Practice Books, 
Teacher’s Manuals, and Answer Books. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


— 


